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Field Selection of Seed as a Guide Post to ei $500 More a Year F arming.” 


2 ONE CAN tell just what we lose each year by the 
IN planting of seed of inferior quality; but there can be 
no doubt that it amountsto millions of dollars. It is 
one of the most unnecessary of all losses, too, because 
it takes just as much labor to prepare for and cultivate the crop 
when poor as when good seed are planted, and the difference 
in the yield is ordinarily out of all proportion to the difference 
in cost of the seed. The cost of the seed for a corn or cotton 
crop, indeed, seldom amounts to more than a few cents to the 
acre, even when the most carefully selected seed are used; but the 
difference between the yields from good seed and poor have 
often been one-fifth, or one-fourth, or even one-third of the crop. 
Can we afford to risk such loss simply because we have not the 
patience, the energy or the knowledge necessary to select seeds 
of good quality ? 

It is not enough to have a good variety. Individual plants 
of the same variety vary greatly, and it is only by constant selec- 
tion of the best individuals that a variety can be improved or 
even kept up to the state it hae attained. Look, for cxample, at 
the corn plants in this picture, and note the differences in type, 
the good and bad characteristics possessed in varying degrees 
by each. The long shank to the ear on No. 2, for example, is 
objectionable, as is the upstanding ear on No. 3. Contrast, too, 
the excessive height of the ear on No. 3, with that of the ear on 
No. 1; and note the difference in the stout, broad leafed stalk 
of No. 1, and the slender, weak, suckered stalk of No. 4. None 
of these stalks is ideal, but few farmers would hesitate to select 
No. | as the best in the lot. It represents a happy medium be- 
tween the extreme types of No. 3 and N>.4: and is a more 
vigorous and better balanced plant than No. 2. 














The first thing 
the farmer must 
do when he 
comes to select- 
ing seed isto de- 
termine the kind CORN PLANTS OF VARYING TYPES. 


° No. 1, A Fairly Good Stalk: No. 2. Objectionable Because of Long Shank to Ear: No. 3. Ear 
of plant he wish- Too High and Too Small: No. 4. Plant Siender and Suckered. 
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es—to fix an 

ideal in his mind and work towards that. We wish our corn plant, forexample, to be vig- 
orous, not too tall,with a fairly stout stalk, and large leaves. We want it to bear an ear, or 
ears, in proportion tothe size of the stalk, ata medium height from the ground, and ona short 
shank not stiff enough to hold it upright. If the plant is of a prolifiz variety—and the 
prolific varieties have given the best yields in the South—we want at least two or three 
ears of typical form and practically uniform size, well covered at the ends with the 
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and tip, and with deep, square-faced, pointed grains so as to insure a large per cent of 
grain to cob. The most common faults of Southern corn are an undue proportion of 
stalk to ear, barrenness, ears borne unduly high, and poorly filled ears with too large a 
percentage of cob to corn. All these things can be corrected by careful selection 
in the field from carefully planted seed patches. 

As to what canand should be done in the selection of seed for the cotton, tobacco 
and other crops read what is said on pages 3 and 4; and remember that it will pay to 
plant good seed of any crop and that good seed can in most cases be secured only by 
selection inthe field at gathering time. The plant is the indididual, not the grain or the 
ear or the boll; and any system of seed selection which does not take the whole 
plant into consideration is bound to give disappointing results. Now is the time t> pre- 
pare for better crops next year. 
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Selecting Seed Wheat and Oats. 


AT HILE A GREAT DEAL has been written in 
WW regard to the breeding and improvement 

i} of the seed of corn and cotton, there has 
been little said about the improvement of the 
seed of wheat and oats. 

With these crops the farmer is not in a posi- 
tion to do real breeding work, though much has 
been done, and more can be done, by experts in 
this line of work. But the farmer can do a great 
deal in maintaining the character of the seed of 
the small grain he sows. I was attending a coun- 
ty fair in Maryland this week and was much in- 
terested in the samples of wheat exhibited. Un- 
fortunately, even the best samples this season are 
poorer than usual owing to the unfavorable sea- 
son and the attacks of rust which damaged the 
foliage and, of course, prevented the full develop- 
ment of the grain. But even under these un- 
favorable conditions there was a great difference 
in the various samples of wheat shown, even of 
the same varieties. Samples shown by a wheat 
grower, whose main business is the production of 
seed wheat, showed what intelligent care of the 
seed could do even in a bad season. 


He had samples of the Dietz, of the Currill, and 
of the old Fultz. The Fultz showed the effects 
of the season worse than others, and it is evident 
that the bearded wheats are to be more grown 
hereafter, for the greatest damage to the yield 
this season was done by the hard rains that spoil- 
ed the flowers at blooming time, and this was 
worse with the bald-headed wheats than with 
those bearded. 


But it was evident that care in the selection of 
the seed has had a great effect on the quality of 
the crop. The Dietz wheat grown by this seed 
grower was remarkably heavy even this season, 
while sainples of the same variety shown by farm- 
ere who do not take the came nains with the se- 
lection of the seed, were light in weight. 

I was at the farm of this seed grower and noted 
the care used in his fanning mill. The fan was 
on an upper floor, and below there were four 
chutes coming down. The first one delivered a 
mixture of light weeds and grass seeds; the sec- 
ond, light shrivelled wheat for chicken feed; the 
third, what he called milling wheat, a fairly clean 
sample of wheat, and the fourth, delivered only 
the largest, heaviest and plumpest grain—his seed 
wheat. He said that some farmers were buying 
his milling wheat and claiming that they sowed 
his wheat, and he stopped that and refuses to sell 
this except to millers, as he did not want to risk 
his reputation on any but his best wheat, and in 
better seasons he usually makes 40 to 45 bushels 
per acre. 


Now, while few farmers will go to the extreme 
care that this man does, or will have as complete 
machinery for the purpose as he has, any one can 
prepare his seed far better than is the usual cus- 
tom. The fanning mill properly used will enable 
any one to get the heaviest séed for his sowing, 
and can be made to clean it, too, from the worst 
weeds. Take a sample of oats as usually bought, 
and in many cases you will find what an ordinary 
observer would call clean oats. But the man who 
knows seed will look carefully at it and will find 
that there are many small grains that look like 
small oats, and he will know these to be cheat 
seed, and if the grain is sown, he will find that 
it has “turned to cheat” in the spring, when it was 
cheat all the time from seed to heading. Now, 
use the fan thoroughly on that sample, and you 
can blow out all these seed as well as many of 
the lighter weed seed. With screens properly ar- 
ranged and the fan energetically blown, any farm- 
er can prepare a much cleaner sample of seed 
than is commonly sown. It is far better to blow 
out the light seed than to sow them to produce 
weak plants. We want the land occupied only 
by the strongest plants, and the strongest plants 
are produced only by the best developed seed. 

Any one, with even the common fan, will be 
surprised to find how small a percentage of the 
wheat put into the fan will be of the heaviest 
class. But it pays well to sacrifice the inferior 
seed and sow only the plumpest and heaviest 
grain. You will have less winter-killing of the 
oats if you sow only the heaviest grain, for the 
strongest plants will be produced and these, of 








course, are better able to resist the cold than the 
weak plants grown from light seed. 

The cheat seed that you sow are never winter- 
killed, for they are far hardier than the oats, and 
they may deceive you with something green when 
the oats are killed. Hence, it is better to blow 
them out and sow only clean and heavy oats. 
Whatsoever a man soweth that he will reap. Sow 
poor seed of wheat or oats, and you will get poor 
wheat and oats; sow cheat seed, and you will get 
cheat. Sow plump, heavy wheat, and oats clean 
of weeds, and your crop will be likewise clean 
and heavy. 

Every farmer should have a fanning mill. The 
fanning mill does not cost a great deal. and will 
save its cost in the first small grain crop. 





Notes and Comments. 





RX | OUBTLESS, AS MR. HUDSON says, it pays 
iN to inoculate the soil for crimson clover in 
SJ sections where clover has not been grown 
But wherever red clover has been commonly 
grown there is rarely a failure with crimson 
clover. This week, meeting farmers from the 
Valley of Virginia, several of them asked me if I 
had ever known a failure to get a stand of crim- 
son clover, as they never had failed in their sec- 
tion. I, of course, told them I had known many 
failures in the cotton section where clover had not 
been grown. But here in Maryland no one ever 
thinks of inoculating for crimson clover and a 
failure is hardly ever heard of. 

It is evident, then, that the same bacteria that 
live on red clover will thrive on the crimson 
clover, and any one can get soil from either a red 
clover field or a crimson clover field and have 
equally good results. If you failed to get a stand 
of crimson clover last year, sow the same land 
this fall and the chances are that you will find 
that the first sowing has brought in the inocula- 
tion. 


& 

MORE CONOVERS NEEDED.—As Mr. Butler 
well says, the South neds dairy instructors, wheth- 
er called Conover or some other name. That is, 
we need practical demonstrators, for dairying, like 
farming in general, can be better taught from an 
abject lesson. Men will listen at an institute and 
gs0 home and forget all about it, but when Dr. 
Knapp and his men show them how to do a thing 
in the field it sticks, and I hope that the demon- 
strations will soon cover all of every farm in the 
South. But the South is coming. Just look at 
the advertisements in the Breeders’ Directory on 
page 10. Twenty-five years ago no such list of 
breeders could have been found in the South. So 
let us take courage. 

ak 
© 

RAISE CRIMSON CLOVER SEED.—‘‘Fairview”’ 
is right about crimson clover seed. Every farmer 
can save his own seed even if he has to sow it in 
the rough. In fact, I have noticed that it seems 
to germinate better in the rough, as the hulls 
hold moisture in their decay. But if every farmer 
in a neighborhood would lay off enough to ripen 
for his own sowing, it would pay some one to get 
a huller and travel around and thresh for the 
whole section. That is done here on the eastern 
shore of Maryland and Delaware where nearly 
all the seed sold is now grown. The failure of 
the crop here from the rains has made the seed 
unusually high this season. 


& 

SOW COVER CROPS.—There is still time to 
take the advice that Dr. Butler gives about win- 
ter cover crops. All over the South the winter 
rains wash out almost as much fertility as the 
summer cropping, for lack of green plants on it 
to catch the fleeting nitrates so that they can be 
returned to the soil to again go through the pro- 
cess of nitrification when there are crops that 
need the nitrogen. One of the greatest advantages 
in a wisely planned rotation is having a winter 
green crop always on the land. 


se 

SAVING CORN FODDER.—tThe fact that no 
one can make iron-clad rules to be followed in 
every section is well shown by the methods of 
saving corn and fodder. Along the Norfolk and 
Southern Railroad in the swamp country of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina it is a common practice 
to snap off the ears of corn and turn cattle into 
the fields as they do on the Western prairies, 
saving the shucks to bale and sell to the mat- 
tress factories. In other parts of the coast sec- 
tion they strip the blades to the top of the stalk 
and leave the naked stalks in the field. Others 
cut the tops ard strip the blades below the ears. 

Now there is always a good reason for the 








growth of farm practice in every section, and it 
will not do to say that any practice is altogether 
bad because it is different from what we practice. 
In all the upper section of the South there is no 
doubt that the best way to save the corn for 
grain is to cut it with a corn harvester, cure in 
shocks and shred the stover for winter use. 

There is no doubt but that there is a loss in 
corn where the green blades that are feeding the 
ears are stripped off. But in the humid climate of 
the lower country near the coast, I believe that 
we will have to stand this loss of grain. 

But in any of the drier sections the only real 
and economical way to save the crop is to cut and 
cure in shocks. 


& 

CONTINUE TO FIGHT FLIES.—tThe fly ques- 
tion is one of the greatest importance, for it has 
been demonstrated, as in the sad case of the State 
Normal College at Greensboro, that flies are great 
carriers of typhoid. I have my house windows 
and doors screened, but an occasional fly gets in, 
and I keep one of the fine wire fly-slappers, and 
chase every fly I see and kill him on the spot. 
Then, if manurial accumulations are not allowed, 
and earth or water closets used, we can keep 
down the fly pest to a great extent. 





Saving Garden Seed at Home. 


private gardener to endeavor to save seed. 

Certainly not of those that demand a dif- 
ferent climate. from ours in the South. Seeds- 
men have long since learned that many of the 
crops grown demand certain climatic conditions 
for their best development. Early garden peas 
are produced in Canada and Michigan mainly, and 
cannot be kept to standard in earliness and free- 
dom from weevil in the South. 

Radishes of the early varieties are best grown 
in France. In this country they soon develop the 
habit of making big tops and small roots instead 
of small tops and good roots. 

Cauliflower seed are mainly grown in Denmark, 
though fairly good seed can be produced in the 
State of Washington. 

Cabbage seed for American planting are best 
grown in this country, as the English seed are 
very uncertain about heading in our sunny cli- 
mate. But the early cabbages are best grown in 
the cooler climate of the northeastern States. Late 
cabbages can be well grown in the mountain sec- 
tion of the South if selected stock plants are 
used. 

Sugar corn, like field corn, should be grown in 
the immediate section where it is to be planted if 
the best results are to be expected. The general 
failure of sugar corn to give satisfaction in the 
South is due to getting the seed sold by seedsmen, 
most of which is produced in Nebraska, and is not 
suited to the South. But if every Southern gard- 
ener would carefully grow and save his own seed 
of sugar corn, it could be as well grown in the 
South as elsewhere. Not saving the refuse after 
eating the best, but saving plants that are of the 
most typical character and keeping these for seed, 
letting them get perfectly dry on the stalk. 

Tomatoes, too, we can save at home by getting 
seed from the most smooth, solid and productive 
plants, and all should endeavor to save the seed 
wanted. Eggplant seed also can be saved from 
choice specimens in the South and will develop 
better productiveness for our use. 

Lettuce seed can be greatly improved by get- 
ting seed from selected heads and not from re- 
fuse left after cutting the best. Years ago I work- 
ed on the Boston Market lettuce till I had a strain 
that would head as flat as a Flat Dutch cabbage, 
and was better than any lettuce I have ever grown 
from the seedsmen. Unfortunately, I lost the 
strain; but any one by careful selection can vast- 
ly improve the quality and heading capacity of his 
lettuce. 

With the exception of the few species I have 
named, it is far better to buy seed for the garden 
from the seedsmen of reputation; but do not 
waste money on the box seeds at the country 
store. 


Al A RULE, I DO NOT think that it pays the 





The best sweet potatoes for spring bedding are 
grown from cuttings of the vines a yard long, coil- 
ed around the hand and planted with only the tip 
above ground in August or early September. 
These cuttings will make clusters of small pota- 
toes that will give more sprouts to the square 
yard of bed than any others owing to their small 
size allowing so many roots in the bed; and they 
keep better in winter than those grown from the 
epring sprouts. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 


XXXVI.—By Selecting Seed in the Field for Next Year’s Cotton Crop. 








By Dr. Tait Butier. 














77, HEN THE important and in- 
WI timate relations of the cot- 

{ ton crop to the agricultural, 
financial, commercial and industrial 
life of the South are considered it is 
indeed difficult to account for the 
neglect of and indifference to the 
selection of good seed for planting. 
For many years men have every- 
where recognized the wisdom of, and 
have generally practiced, selection of 
animals used for breeding purposes. 
The results to be obtained and the 
greater value of the cotton crop in. 
the South clearly point to the im- 
portance of applying the same prin- 
ciples and practices in selecting seed 
from which to grow our greatest 
Southern crop; but as yet little pro- 
gress has been made in arousing 
Southern farmers to the point of an 
intelligent effort in cotton seed se- 
lection. 

A few are giving attention to the 
naming and exploiting, for personal 
gain, of certain old or so-called new 
or improved varieties; but the mass- 
es are doing practically nothing to- 
wards intelligently selecting seed for 
the improvement of the cotton they 
are growing. 





J 
Any Intelligent Farmer Can 
Select Good Seed. 

Wow | STTON BREEDING, the origi- 
i nation of new varieties by, 
‘ross breeding and hybridiza- | 

tiou, and simple seed selection have 
become contused in the public mind. 
The difficult, costly and complicated 
processes of the former, which can 
only be successfully followed by the 
trained scientist, have no connection 
with the simple, inexpensive methods 
of seed selection which may be fol-. 
lowed by any intelligent farmer. | 
Even seed selection may be made too 
complicated for the average farmer; 
but it is our purpose to outline a 
simple method of cotton seed selec- 
tion which may be followed by every 
farmer with profits far greater than | 
those usually received for his labor. 
Believing that seed selection to be 
effective requires more knowledge, 
and the expenditure of more time 
than they felt inclined to give to it, 
many farmers have concluded that 
it is better to buy their seeds than 
to select them on their own farms. 
We believe this an error. The knowl- 
edge necessary to make better se- 
lections than are made by the ma- 
jority of those selling seed, is easy to 
acquire, and the time consumed in' 
the work will be well paid for by 
increased yields. When a farmer 
will not acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge and spend the time required to 
select his own seeds with intelligent | 
care, then we advise that he pur- 
chase seed from some reliable neigh-| 
bor or seedsman, who will furnish 


him with better seeds than are usu-| 


ally planted when no selection is 


made. 


The nature of the corn plant, es- | 
pecially tlhe number of grains on one! 


ear, has naturally led to more care 
in selecting this seed, because of the} 


This series of articles, willrun throughont | 


the year, the next four articles in the series 
being as follows: 
Sept. 16.—By Learning Why You Plow and 
How to Plow 
Sent. 2 —Rv Growrtne Gand Geede tor Sale 
ao, » —Py Addirgto — Conventence 
3 Comfort of |che Ho” 
7 —By Feeding Beef Cattle and Saving 
the Manure, 


Oct” 





‘seed in the past, and inferior yield- 


bring it up to a point of excellence 
‘alveady possessed by some of our 


| Of which should be sacrificed, beyond 


,improve a plant in two important 


| planting, we have placed early fruit- 
' ing first. 
Heretofore, the two most im- 


ease with which it can be done, and 
the selection of seed corn has there- 
fore received, and is now receiving, 
considerable attention; but little in- 
telligent selection of other seeds has 
been practiced throughout the South. 

Two methods of starting the sys- 
tematic and continued selection of 
seed advised may be followed. The 
fariner may continue the use of the 
best variety on h‘s own farm, or in 
his neighborhood; or he may obtain 
the best yielding and best boll weevil 
resisting variety as indicated by the 
tests of the experiment stations lo- 
cated on ‘similar soil and nearest his 
farm. The former method has the 
advantage of thorough acclimation 
and the probable adaptation of 
plants to soil and other local con- 
ditions, but has the probable dis- 
advantage of less carefully selected 


ing qualities. In either case careful 
seed selection in the future will be 
necessary to maintain and improve 
the qualities of the variety started 
with. ‘Time is valuable and there- 
fore no one should fail to profit by 
the work that has already been done 
in the improvement of our cotton 
by seed selection. It will be a waste 
of time to start with an inferior va- 
riety and consume years of effort to 


best varieties. 
& 
What to Select Seed For. 


HE FOLLOWING may be stat- 

KR ed as the most important fea- 

~J tures to be kept in mind in 
the selecting of cotton seed: 
. Early fruiting. 
Yield of lint and seed. 
Quality of lint. 
General character of the plant. 
Disease resistance. 
Storm resistance. 

The ideal cotton plant, or even the 
best plant to be found in our fields 


at the present time, possesses many 
important features or qualities, none 


am wh 


tertain limits, in the selection of 
seed tor planting. On the other 
hand, if one feature only be given 
first importance, more rapid and 
marked improvement in that feature 
will be made. Even the attempt to 


features may complicate matters 
greatly and make the undertaking 
doubly difficult. In view of these 
facts, it is evident that in farm seed 
selection one, or at most, two, im- 
portant features should be given 
special attention, and all others 
only secondary consideration. The 
final test of the value of a variety of 
cotton is, of course, the value of the 
lint and seed produced, and yet in 
our arrangement of the most im- 
portant qualities of a cotton plant to 
be considered in selecting seed for 


portant objects in cotton seed se- 
| lection have been increased yield and 
‘quality of lint, in the order named. 
But the advent of the boll weevil 
has rendered seed selection for a new 
land probably more important end, a 
prime necessity. To make a cotton 
crop under boll weevil conditions, 
early fruiting is of first importance. 


sufficiently developed to be beyond 
the attacks of the weevils before 
these become very numerous, are the 
ones which the cotton grower must 
depend upon for his matured crop. 
Therefore, it is probably not giving 
too much importance to the quality 
of early fruiting to place it first 
among the objects of cotton seed se- 
lcction at the present time. Those 
who have given this point careful 
consideration believe that it is en- 
tirely possible in the course of five 
years selection to obtain cotton 
plants that will under similar and 
normal conditions be as far advanced 
in the process of fruiting on August 
lst, as the average plants are now 
on August 15th. In the making of 
a cotton crop, after the appearance 
of the boll weevil, this will be of 
such value as frequently to make 
the difference between success and 
partial or complete failure. It is a 
well known fact that early maturity 
does not tend to large yields, but 
early fruiting is not necessarily fol- 
lowed by early maturity. 

J 


How to Begin Selecting Seed 


N THE AVERAGE cotton field 
wh to-day may be found plants 
‘ varying greatly in all those 
qual‘ties which are regarded as de- 
sirable as well as many of those re- 
garded as undesirable. This is due 
to the lack of systematic and intelli- 
gent seed selection and the almost 
total disregard to seed purity, which 
have characterized our handling of 
the seed cotton which we have 
planted during past years. For in- 


stance in any field may be found 
cotton plants with branches coming 


branches and side branches close to- 
gether—in other words, what are 
known as short-jointed stalks. In 
this same field may also be found 
open, long-jointed stalks, or those 
possessing the very opposite charac- 
ters to those just described. The 
heavy, early fruiting, so desirable to 
escape the most severe damage from 
boll weevil, is found, as everyone 
knows, on the short-jointed plants, 
and this character of plants should 
be selected from which to obtain the 
seed for next year’s planting. Every 
farmer who expects to plant cotton 
next year should begin this selection 
at once, unless he intends to change 
his variety by the purchase of im- 
proved seed for the planting of the 
next crop. In such case he may wait 
until next year, but if any of the 
seed now growing are to be used, the 
selection should begin at once. 

In order to reduce cost and trou- 
ble, which have deterred many from 
selecting their own seed, we suggest 
that only sufficient seed be selected 
this year to plant one acre. It will 
only take a short time to go through 
the cotton fields and mark about 
three times as many stalks as will 
be required to supply the seed to 
plant one acre. These stalks should 
be the heaviest, early-fruiting ones 
to be found. Of course, they should 
be vigorous-growing, hearty stalks 
as indicated by good foliage and 
freedom from disease. When the 
time comes for the second picking 


(Continued on Page 14.) 








KNOW Your Weights—Don’t Guess 


The succesefnl farmer of to-day KNOWS the exact 


weight of the supplies he purchases; he KNOWS to a 
certainty how much the produc ts weigh that he se/ls. 
Accurate weights are a big, vital feature in protit- 


able farming. Public scales are ex pensive, unreliable 
a often sitnated at a distance, but every farmer can 
be sure of perfect accuracy if he owns an 


OSGOOD 


PITLESS SCALE 


These Scales are absolutely reliable—warranted so: 
one. 


© Write for it. 
OSGOOD SCALE C 











out near the ground and with the 


cO., ~ 
Box 204 Binghamton, N.Y. 











Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Hxposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Ml on the Market. 


Every fe ne gue who has a lene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


WwW, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 


= 


BoxF, : Poor’s Knob, IV. C. 
Or to GARVESTER CO.. Charlotte, 
N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Richmond, Va; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 














2% to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PREVENTS 
cloday. 
enables the roots to go deeper. C 


ment. {We make a SUPERIO 
the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 


POMONA TERRA- 





| Those plants which. put on the larg- 
!est number of bolls and have them 








Write for our free Pamphlet on Drainage. Gives all necessary information. Tells 
HOW to Drain and WHY. {Use of drain tile increases value of land and crops at least 


age by stagnant water and souring of soll, and prevents soil from becoming baked and 
{it enables the farmer to work soil eariler in the spring: lessens risk of 
ing out;” lessens risk of surtace washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soil warmer, and 
onsequently it isa help in dry weather as well as in 
wet weather. {It is good for all kinds of iands and all kinds of seasons. 
R grade of drain tile ata reasonable price. WRITE for 


POMONA, WN. C. 
Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue Pipe, Etc. 





damage by excessive rains; prevents dam- 


freez- 


It is no experi- 


COTTA COMPANY, 
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Selecting Tobacco Seed. 














UR “$500 MORE A YEAR” article this week treats of the selec- 
tion of cotton seed,—not that we do not recognize that thou- 
sands of our friends in Virginia and the Piedmont and mountain 


sections are not interested in cotton, but because it was arranged for 
Dr. Tait Butler to write on selecting cotton seed; Professor Massey, on 
selecting wheat, oats and vegetable seed; Mr. C. B. Williams, on corn; 
while a half dozen writers in Virginia and North Carolina were asked 


to discuss the selection of tobacco seed. 


Two of these letters are 


given herewith, and others will appear later: 


5 

Use Re-Cleaned Seed From Good 
Plants. 

Messrs. Editors: Select tobacco 


seed plants from earliest plants set 
out, provided the slips were stocky, 
having an eye to the land containing 
the most humus. As soon as the 
plants head prune off all the laterals 
except the three or four strongest 
that will branch out from near the 
same point on stalk. Do not let any 
more form, then see that only the 
fully developed pods remain to ripen. 
Put canvas over the seed top before 
it blooms and keep on till the bolls 
are fully developed. Do not prune 
leaves off stalk. Let remain in the 
field till the pods have passed from 

yellow stage and begin to dry up. 
Cut off, hang up out of way of rats 
and cockroaches till dry. Select the 
best developed pods and crush out 
seed. Sieve them to get rid of hulls 
and trash. Then send to State Ex- 
periment Station to have re-cleaned. 
Care in selecting tobacco seed will 
improve the crop by securing short, 

stout plants if sown thin on bed. 

T. W. EVANS, M. D. 

Campbell Co., Va. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





II. 


Select Seed From the Most Vigorous 
Plants. 


Messrs. Editors: My plan of se- 
lecting tobacco seed plants is to se- 
lect them from the compost spots, or 
where the fertilizer sacks have stood 
in the field, and where the plants, 
therefore, are stronger and more vig- 
orous than the average. I have never 
done so, but from the experiments 
that have this year been made in 
this county by the State and United 
States Departments of Agriculture, I 
notice paper sacks have been used to 
cap the seed heads and a string tied 
around the bags to keep the wind 
from blowing them off. This is to 
prevent any possible hybridizing, and 
no doubt is a good plan. 

The best farmers in this section 
select the plants as indicated above, 
and let them stay until the seed pods 
have begun to dry, and then they cut 
the heads and take them to the 
house, bunch them and hang them in 
a dry, shady place until cold weath- 
er, when they are rubbed out. 


O. L. JOYNER. 
Pitt Co., N. C. 








Select Peanuts for Seed This Fall. 


In selecting peanuts for planting, the general principles of seed se- 
lection should be followed. Look first to the plant; see that it is vigor- 


ous, healthy, true to type, and prolific. 


The plant that bears a reason- 





able number of long, shapely, well filled pods is the one that is wanted, 
rather than the one with an excessive number of pods, many of which 
are short, or poorly filled. It will be well, too, to select from these plants 


the best pods, those of the type shown 


packed full of nuts. 


in the illustration, long, and 


This is the kind of peanut that the market wishes, 
and good quality will mean a better price here as elsewhere. 


Let no one 


expect, however, to get this kind of peanuts by indiscriminate planting or 
even by selecting the biggest pods from his crop after it has been picked. 
That very large pod may come from a poor-yielding vine and may have 


grown among a lot of very short ones, or even “pops.” 


The plant 


must be the first consideration in selecting seed of any kind. 








Poor Seed Corn Costs North Carolina 


$3,000,000 a Year. 


The Loss is Proportionately Great in Other States — Select 
Your Seed Corn in the Fields This Fall and Increase the Yield. 


Messrs. Editors: Every corn-grow- extra 


work, nor require unusual 


er in the State who wishes to grow| skill, but it will necessitate the ex- 


more corn to the acre next year than 
he has been accustomed to securing 
should begin to prepare for it this 
fall by seleeting his seed corn in the 
proper place, at the right time and by 
the best method. To do this will 
neither involve a great amount of 


, following a practice that 


ercise of some care and judgement 
on the part of the person actually 
performing or directing the work. If 
it could be thoroughly impressed 
that the farmer who selects his seed 
from the barn in the usual way is 
leads to 


yields much smaller than could be 
secured by him from the same land 
with the usual cultivation and man- 
uring, if properly selected seed from 
the field were used, it is confidently 
believed that this practice would 
quickly give way to a beter method. 

It is also felt that should all farm- 
ers of the State select their seed corn 
in the right way, the yields of corn 
in North Carolina would increase 
to such an extent on the same acre- 
age as to make the corn crop of the 
State worth from $3,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000 more annually than now. Not 
only does this possibility apply with 
reference to corn but to cotton, po- 
tatoes, cowpeas, soy beans and, in 
fact, to all farm crops. As a few 
good seed of any crop are worth 
more than a bushel of nondescript 
ones, then let us all begin right 
this fall by securing from our fields 
the best seed from all the crops 
which we are growing. It will pay 
handsomely for all the effort made 
in this direction, not only in next 
year’s crop yields, but in those of 
subsequent years. Let us devote 
special attention to our corn, for by 
careful seed selection we can materi- 
ally raise the yield of this cereal. 
Whether you are producing large or 
small yields or whether you are a 
large or small farmer, if you have 
been accustomed to selecting your 
seed corn from the barn late in the 
spring, join in with us and let’s make 
larger yields per acre next year. It 
will not only pay you in dollars and 
cents to do so but will make you ap- 
preciate your farm better and love 
your State more. Hints as to the 
time and manner of making the se- 
lections of the ears and also as to the 
care of them after they have been 
gathered will be given later. 

Now let every farmer in the South 
determine that he will give the mat- 
ter of selecting his seed corn in the 
field this fall a trial. 

Cc. B. WILLIAMS, 

Director Agricultural Experiment 
Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 
























$50 Profit Per Acre 
GROWIN 
-OATS and PEAS 


WITH 


THE COLE 


OPEN FURROW GRAIN DRILL 


It has been done time and again. 
You can doit. Plain instructions sent 
free. You are welcome to use the plans 
whether you buy our Drills or not. 

A man raised 


98 Bushels Per Acre 


by sowing oats in his cotton last Octo- 
ber, two furrows to each middle. No 
damage to the cotton. CAN’T RAISE 
OATS? Your money back if you fail 
with the Cole Drill. 


The Cole M'f'g Co. 


Box 300, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











CEMENT BOOK 


Free to Every Farmer 





This new, enlarged and com- 
pletely illustrated book, just is- 
sued in a new edition by the At- 
las Portland Cement Company, 
tells how you can use concrete to 
the best advantage in all your 
construction work; how you can 
save money, yet have better, saf- 
er and more permanent build- 
ings. 


“Concrete Construction About 
the Home and On the Farm” 


Is now used as an instruction 
book in many of the leading Ag- 
ricultural Colleges. It contains 
hundreds of pictures(actual pho- 
tographs) of buildings that farm- 
ers and others have built with- 
out the aid of skilled labor. It 
is an improvement over all pre- 
vious issues, as it describes and 
illustrates all the new ways of 
using concrete. 


ATLAS 
Portland Cement 


Makes the Best Concrete 


As it never varies in color, fine- 
ness, hardness, or strength, and 
is made from the genuine raw 
materials. 

The U. S. Government ordered 
4,500,000 barrels of ATLAS for 
the Panama Canal. You get the 
same cement the Government 
gets, as there is only one quality 
of ATLAS manufactured—the 
best that can be made and the 
same for everybody. 

Send for the book now, and 
get the benefit of many new 
ideas for this year’s building 
work. 

Ask your dealer for ATLAS. 
If he cannot supply you, write to 


The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. 


Dep't 117. 30 Broad St, New York. 


Daily output over 40,000 barrels 
—the largest in the world. 
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NONE JUST AS GOOD 
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SOME REASONS FOR PULLING 
FODDER. 


Mr. Moye Tells Why Corn is ‘‘Fod- 
dered” in His Section—A Little 
Review of the Advantages and the 
Disadvantages of Doing This. 


“Our people,” writes Mr. A. J. 
Moye, from Pitt Co., N. C., ‘‘as they 
have been doing for fifty years, will! 
strip the blades from the corn stalk 
for the following reasons: 

“(1) Corn eut and shocked now is 
sure to rot—that is, the ears will rot. 
If we wait two or three weeks longer, 
as some advise, most of the fodder 
will be dried up and the stover will 
be of a very poor quality. 

““(2) We have no shredders, and 
gathering corn from shocks to one 
not accustomed to this work is irk- 
some. 

“(3) Bundles of fodder are easily 
handled and make excellent rough- 
age, especially when fed in connec- 
tion with peavine hay. 

(4) It has not in this vicinity 
been demonstrated that cutting corn 
is a paying proposition.” 

Let us look a little at Mr. Moye’s 
reasons for fodder-pulling, one at a 
time, and try to see just how far he 
is right and wherein he is wrong. 

(1) There seems to be a _ fact 
that in some sections of excessive 
rainfall it is hard to properly cure 
corn that is cut and shocked. It is 
also true that many farmers want to 
cut up their corn too soon. As we 
have already pointed out in our 
“$500 More a Year” article on this 
subject, the grain that is lost by fod- 
dering the corn at the time it is 
usually done often equals the whole 
value of the fodder secured. Corr 
should neither be foddered nor cu° 
up until the shucks and about half 
the blades have become dry and the 
grains are well glazed. The corr 
plant is not done developing as long 
as any of the leaves are green; and 
the man who pulls the blades off be 
fore the above-described stage is 
reached, loses more in the ears than 
he gains in the forage 

(2) We fail to see how or why it 
should be more irksome to gather 
corn from the shock than from the 
standing stalk—and we have tried 
both plans. 

(3) Where the corn stalks are not 
shredded, there can be no questior 
that they are harder to handle than 
is the top and blade fodder. To the 
man who must feed his stalks whole 
this is unquestionably the greatest 
point against cutting up the corn: 
but the extra labor here is much 
more than evened up by that saved in 
the saving of the crop and by the 
larger amounts of both corn and 
roughage secured. The corn fodder 
is good, undoubtedly, when fed in 
connection with peavine hay; but so 
is corn stover. 

(4) The only way this can be dem- 
onstrated is by accurate testsin which 
the cost of saving the crop and the 
yields per acre of both roughage and 
grain are carefully ascertained. Such 
tests have never yet failed to show 
that topping and blading are expen- 
sive practices. 





A Bulletin on the Selection of Seed 
Corn. 


Bulletin 204 of the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station con- 
tains much information concerning 
proper methods for the selection and 
improvement of seed corn, as well 
as the adaptation and value of dif- 
ferent varieties of corn to different 
sections and soils of the State. Some 
attention is also devoted to a dis- 
eussion of the yielding capacity and 
earliness of varieties and to a study 
of those factors affecting their period 
ef maturity and yield. Figures are 


given to show the tremendous cost 


to the farmers of the State in sup- 
pressed yield through the use of the 
barn method of selecting their seed 
corn. In this bulletin are discussed 
somewhat at length the character- 
istics of the corn plant, ears and ker- 
nels which should be taken into con- 
sideration in selecting seed in the 
field during the fall. 

Before selecting your seed corn 
this fall, you should write to the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, West 
Raleigh, N. C., for a copy of this 
bulletin and read it. 





HOW TO CURE PEAVINE HAY. 


Cure in the Shade as Far as Possible, 
and Haul in as Soon as Cured. 


I have nine acres of Whip- 
poorwill peas and Early Amber 
sorghum that I wish to cure for 
hay for my cows, and should like 
you to tell me the best way to 
cure it. The growth is not as 
heavy as it might have been had 
it not been so dry here for the 
past two months, but we have 
been having rain during the past 
week and they may make heavy 
growth yet. If it can be done, 
should like to put ten or twelve 
tons in my barns, and the bal- 
ance in stacks or ricks. 

D. B. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


I believe that the peas would cure 
more easily without the sorghum, 
but as you have it, you must make 
the best of it. In curing peavine hay 
{ start as soon as the pods show yel- 
low. Mow in the morning only, and 
put a tedder after the mowers to 
toss the hay and hasten the wilting. 
Rake into windrows that afternoon 
and the next morning turn the wind- 
rows with the rake, and in the after- 
noon cock the hay into as tall aad 
narrow shocks as will stand. If rain 
comes, turn the cocks and remake. 
As soon as you can take a handful 
and give a hard twist and can run no 
3ap in the twist, haul into the barn 
ind pile it without tramping, letting 
it settle while the leaves are still 
limp. Then let it alone even if it 
heats some, and keep the barn open, 
and it will cure bright and sweet. 
But if you turn it when heating, it 
will let in the germs of mold and 
will injure the hay. 





Don’t, by depending upon barn se- 
lection of seed corn next spring, pro- 
luce smaller yields of corn next year 
than your labor entitles you to, but 
instead select your seed this fall from 
stalks in the field that bear the most 
shelled corn.—C. B. Williams. 


15 Cents a Rod | 

















For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
, 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2e 
for 84-inch; 2%¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 60- 











inch Poultry 








Fence 37e. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on GO days trial. 
Catalog free. W rite for ts today. 




















Where to Buy Farm and Garden Seeds. 








FINEST STRAIN ———] 
APPLER OATS 


PER BU. 
Absolutely pure, - - - - $1.00 
Hastings 100-Bushel Oats, 1.10 
Winter Grazing Oats, - - 1.00 





Burt Oats,- - ---- - 1.00 
FINE SEED WHEAT. 

PER BU. 

Georgia Purple Straw,- - $1.75 

Currell’s Prolific,- - - - 1.7% 

Red Wonder, .--- - 1.7 

Seed Barley,- - - - - - 1,60 


All raised on my own farm. No 
Johnson Grass. 


R. D. TATUM, 
Fair View Farm, - Palmetto, Ga. 
SEPA EL eee 
Send Your Urders for 


OnImsOn 1 SEEDS 


ny, Oaas 
DIGGS & BEADLES, 
The Seed Merchants, 


1709 East Franklin St., and 
603 and 605 E. Marshall St.; 


RICHMOND, - - - - - VIRGINIA. 


We are headquarters for Superior SEEDS of 
all kinds, Gareen and Flower S« eds, Grass and 
Clover Seeds, Hairy Vetches, Onion S¢ts, etc. 
Algo Poultry Foods and Supplies, 

Write for our free catalogue and price list. 
Your correspondence solicited. 


OATS FOR SEED 


High grade Appler, Culberson and Virginia 
Turf, all at 90 cents per bushel, f. o. b. States- 
ville. Currelle Prolific Wheat at $1.50 per 
bushel. In ordering use postoffice or express 
money order. 
IREDELL SEED AGENCY, 
Statesville, N. C. 


N. L. Willet Seed Com’y 


Augusta, Ga. 


will sell for July delivery all Turnips 40c. Bb, post- 
paid: Lookout Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct. delivery, 
Vetches, 4 kinds, 2kinds Rye; 6 kinds Oats, 6 
kinds Oulion Sets. Jan. and Feb. delivery, 3 kinds 
Onion Sets. 4 kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine and 
tnd crop). 2kinds Sorehum. Get Price List 




















Proven by exper- 

iment stations to 

be the best for 

the South; rust- 

proof; heavy 

yielding. Clean, pure seed 85 cen‘s per bushel 
f. 0. b, W.G MCLBAN, 

R. F. D. No.2, MAXTON, N.C. 


Appler Oats For Sale 


$1.00 per bu., 10 bu Jota 90c. Bearded Ful- 









WOOD'S SEEDS. 
Best qualities obtainable. 


Winter or d 
Hairy Vetch 


makes not only one of the largest.) 
yielding and best winter feed and 
forage crops you can grow, but is 
also one of the best of soil-improv- 
ers, adding more nitrogen to the 
soil than anylother winter crop. 
Wood’s Descriptive Fall Cat- 
alogue_ gives full information 


about this valuable crop; also 
about all other 


Farm & Garden Seeds 


for Fall planting. Catalogue 
mailed free on request. Write 
for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 





































APPLER OATS FOR SALE 


I have a few hundred bushels of the cele- 
brated Appler Oats that I have grown on my 
own farms. True to name. Perfectly clean, 
and unexcelled asa heavy cropper. Will go 
through our winters with a better stand than 
most other varieties. Heavier and more 
grain feed to the bushel than any other. 

Price: Single bushel 90 cents; two or more 
bushels in burlap bags 85 cts., f. o. b. Concord 
depot. Orderatonce,. JNO. A. CLINE, 

Seeds and Grains, 
Concord, N. C. 





Choice re-cleaned Red 


S E FE D Rust Proof, oe Turf, 
Appler, d ulberson. 
mmm Carol 


North Carolina Seed Rye 


and Seed Wheat. Write 
0 ATS for prices 
HICKORY SEED CO. 
PRET ce) 


Ss . 
HICKORY. N.C 


They Yielded This Year 78 Bu. 
Per Acre 


I have a few Appler Oats left. price 8 cents 
bushel. Fee on cars at R. F. D. 2, Troutmans, 


North Carolina. 
J. O. SHINN, 
R. F. D. 2, Troutmaans, N. O. 











North Carolina Seed Wheat. 


Grown in a fine grain section it has the 
vitality that will produce goo* crops. 

The best of the 199 crop at rock bottom 
prices. Re-cle-ned seed, sacked, f. o. b. 
Leap's Prol'fic, $1.65: Fulcas er, Red Chaff 





caster Wheat, reduced $2.00 per bu. Apply 
Iredell Test Farm. Statesville, N C. 


and others, $1.60. Half bushel $1.00. 
N. E. RAMSEY, Linculnton, N. C. 

















Where to Buy Wagons, Buggies, Etc. 








exhibition purposes in our salesrooms. They 


The very finest products of our factory. To be soldata 


big discountto makeroom for new goods. 


bh. 























KITSELMAN BROS. 
Bex 84 MUNCIE, IND. 























h-e ons, pory carts, «tc. 











r[oBacco FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
Pay steady work and promotion: experi- 
ence unnecessary. We give full instruction, 


marked, or the numbersif you havea Catalog. It 





Danville Tobacco Co., Box R 44, Danville. Va. 


Bargain Sale of Vehicles 
190 Show Room Vehicles to be Sold Cheap 


Absolutely in first class order. Never used except for 


State your wishes. Thelist includes buggies, 
r ts, surries, delivery wugons, carts, 


s° h i ; 
We will serd Murray’s Catalog free with bargains / 
the largest catalog ever published, devoted exclu- | 


sively to vehicls and harness. New catalogissued 
yearly. Don'tdelay. Write at onceand getfirst pick. 


The Wilber H. Marray Mfg. Co. 927-883 E. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. U.S.A. 
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GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., Statior g 


Let Us Mail You This Big Money 
Saving Book Today=Postage Paid \“°\ite 


Wedon’t want you to promise to buy, just let us mail you the Big Book Free, postpaid, and show 
you what really wonderfully low prices we are making on strictly high grade vehicles. It shows over 
one hundred and fifty styles of Vehicles and Harness to select from; tells you how to select, how to 
order, how to eare for your Vehicles and much valuable informatio: 
$75.00 Top Buggies for $49.00; $85.00 Buggies for $55 00; $75.00 Rumabouts for $50.00; $100.00) 
for $75.00. We can save you $20.00 to $50.00 on many other styles. 

We Offer Harness at Cost, Lowest Freight Rates, Satisfaction 
er Money Back, Direct Quick Shipment From Two Factories. 

A reputation of five years’ honest dealing; ten thousand satisfied eustomers and a real 
guarantee that protects you from-any loss, damage in shir~-cn!, or defects in workmans! 
or material is back of every Golden Eagle Vebic' 





hip 
‘ite us today, a postal will do. 


159 \gewood Ave. ATLANTA, GA 


Don’t Buy Until 
You Get This 


m. It shows genuine high grade 
Surrey 
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Paint Talks No. 10—Advantages of Fall Painting 


The fall of the year offers several advantages as a painting time. First, and 
most important, surfaces are almost sure to be dry; there is no frost or inner 
moisture to work out after the paint is applied. There are no flies or gnats 
about to stick in the paint and mar the finished surface; there is less dust. 
Paint applied in the fall means protection against the ; 
penetrating winter storms; it means less likelihood of Painting Outfit i 
finding rotted joints and opened fissures in the spring. 
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Free ; 
Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil (tinted as desired) I li iA apy yy Bi 


give a reliable winter coat to a building—an armor 

against the hardest attacks of the weather. White Lead 

and Linseed Oil paint does not crack open and scale off. 

It stays on until gradually worn off—leaving an excel- 
k lent surface for repainting. 


The Dutch Boy Painter Trade-Mark is Your Guarantee 


Buy of your local dealer if possible. 
If he hasn’t it—do not accept some- 
thing else—write our nearest office. 


bearing on the subject 
cf painting which we 
call H ouse-owners’ 
Painting Outfit No. 13 
It includes: ida 

1—Book of color 
schemes (state 
whether you wish 
interior or exte- 
rior schemes). 
2— Specifications 
for all kinds of J 
painting. 
3—Instrument 
for detecting 
adulteration in 
paint material, 
with directions 
for using it. 

Free on request to 
any reader who asks for 
House-owners’ aint- 
ing Outfit No. 12, 


Read about our Houseowner’s Painting Outfit 2a~ 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An office in each of the following cities: 
Buffalo Chicago Cleveland 





New York 
St. Louis 


Boston 
(Inhn T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia) 
(Naconal Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


Cincinnati 
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KOSE CLOTHING FOR THE FAMILY 


Write today for FREE Handsome Illus- 
trated Catalog of stylish and serviceable 


READY-TO-WEAR 
GARMENTS 


WOMEN, MEN AND CHILDREN 


at prices one-third to one-half less than your 
dealer asks. Greatest 
values ever offered. 











$5.95 $2.98 $1.89 $1.98 $4.98 
ALL EXPRESS PREPAID TO YOU 


RANDOLPH ROSE CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


“ROSE DELIVERS THE GOODS” 862 Chestnut Stree! 




















THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ** Aunt Mary.’ care of Proyressive Farmer, Kateiyh, N. C. 














-7) SAW HIM once before, 

¥K As he pass’d by the door; 
: And again 

The pavement stones resound 

As he totters o’er the ground 

With his cane. 














They say that in his prime 

Ere the pruning knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan; 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone.” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has press’d 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


The Last Leaf. 


My grandmamma has 

Poor old lady! 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman rose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


said— 
she is dead 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff; 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here, 


| But the old three-corner’d hat, 





And the breeches,—and all that, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 








By HE THIRD annual Convention 
a of the Woman’s Branch of 
\ the Farmers’ Institute was 
called to order last Tuesday morning 
at 11 o’clock, Mrs. W. N. Hutt in 
the chair. Though the attendance 
was better than ever’ before, one 
thing seemed to be clearly proven 
this year and that is, that while it is 
possible for the man of the farm to 
remain during the three days, it 
seems well-nigh out of the question 
for the wife to stay more than two. 
This was evidenced by the fact that 
most of the women arrived for the 
second day’s session, and many for 
that day only. However, it was a 
cordial, inspiring meeting and every 
woman was better for having been 
there even for one day. 

Mrs. Josephus Daniels welcomed 
the ladies to Raleigh in a speech to 
which her personality added rare 
charm and humor. 

_ “Who Feeds the Farmer?” 

She said: ‘“‘They tell us everywhere 
—and truly—that ‘the farmer feeds 
the world.’ But in all the gatherings 
where men properly give higest place 
to the farmer they do not tell us who 
feeds the farmer. You must go to 
the real source of power. Raleigh 
is glad to have the proud privilege 
of welcoming the women who feed 
the farmers, keep him fresh and 
buoyant and healthy, thereby en- 
abling him to furnish the dynamic 
force that moves the world. It is as 
true to-day as ever. 

“Your sisters in Raleigh, not able 
to claim to be farmer’s wives, are 
nevertheless happy that, since they 
could not marry farmers and live in 
the country and help to feed the 
world, they are your true sisters. :f 
they do not help feed the world, they 
do help rule the world, if it be true 
that the hand that rocks the cradle 
is the hand that rules the world. If 
we have not broad acres, we have 





small plots of earth and some of us 
| find pleasure and profit in gardening 
j and doing on a small scale what you 
| 40 on a large scale. We welcome 


you here as Gamaliels—we will sit' funny. 


An Interesting Meeting of Those Who Feed the Men 
Feed the World’’—Practical Papers on Vital Subjects. 





1 ers, 





Ghe North Carolina Round-Up Institute 
- for Women. 





“Who 


at your feet and learn lessons that 
will help us in our smaller world. 
You are the teachers and producers; 
we are the learners and the consum- 
ers, but we hope to make you feel 
there is a common bond of union be- 
tween us, and that each, in her own 
way, is trying to make the world 
better, as we plan and labor for bet- 
ter methods in agriculture, in the 
home, and for better lives. 

Women’s Clubs, Schools and Gardens. 


Mrs. T. P. Jerman next welcomed 
the ladies on behalf of the Raleigh 
Woman’s Club, the largest organized 
body of women in North Carolina. 
She told of what that club is doing 
for the betterment of the individual, 
school, city and State, and outlined 
similar work that the women in the 
country could do. 

Mrs. Hutt’s address was listened 
to with interest. It, with several oth- 
will probably be given in full 
later. 

Mrs. Stevens spoke of the methods 
employed in other States for getting 
books and magazines into the rural 
communities and the plans most 
suitable to North Carolina were con- 
sidered. Library cases shipped by 
express and distributed by the school 
teacher, the services of the itinerant 
preacher and his horse, a railroad 
library—all received their share of 
arguments. 

One of the most thoughtful papers 
of the whole meeting was given by 
Mrs. W. W. Smith, who presented 
the subject of “A Farm Garden.” 
It was especially interesting because 
Mrs. Smith has proven herself such 
an able farmer. 


The paper of Miss’ Henrietta 
Holmes, of Fayetteville, elicited 
much discussion. ‘‘Co-operation of 


the Parent with the School Teacher” 
brought forth many interesting inci- 
dents and methods of raising money. 


The “egg shower’ was described, in 
which each person donated for sale 
as many eggs as he or she had 


years. The description of the inter- 
est in the teacher’s age was wholly 
The old maids’ convention in 
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which each young (or old) lady tried 
to look like the old maid of the fun- 
ny paper brought forth much laugh- 
ter. 


Good Housekeeping and Good Health. 


Mr. Franklin Sherman, State En- 
torologist, followed with a talk on 
‘““Malaria and Mosquitoes.’’ Mr. Met- 
calf, Assistant Entomologist, talked 
on that pest of civilization, ‘‘The 
Common House or Typhoid Fly.’’ He 
said that 95 per cent of them breed 
in horse manure; that typhoid, con- 
sumption and summer complaint in 
young children have been directly 
tiaced to them, and that complete 
screening, cleanliness and disposal of 
manure are the only effective reme- 
dies. This he illustrated very effec- 
tively by aid of a fly chart. 

The last session on Thursday 
morning opened with an excellent pa- 
per by Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, in 
which the subject of sanitation was 
dealt with in a practical manner. 

The subject of the eost of house- 
hold plumbing was presented by Mr. 
G. L. Vinson. He explained the force 
pump, wind mill, gasoline engine, hy- 
draulic ram, septic tank, ete., and 
showed how various kinds of a water 
supply could be installed in a farm 
home for from $50 to $2,000. 


What “Domestic Science” Means. 

“The Teaching of Domestic Science 
in the Graded and High Schools” was 
ably handled by Miss Josephine 
Evans, of the Raleigh High School. 
She pointed out the advantages, at- 
tractiveness and necessity of the 
course and told of what it consisted. 
She said: ‘‘Many people think that 
a course in domestic science means 
simply cooking or possibly sewing. 
It means more than that for it in- 
cludes a complete knowledge of all 
that goes to make up a home. One 
must have a ground-work of English, 
Latin, physics, chemistry, zoology, 
physiology and botany on which she 
must build with more physiology 
and anatomy and chemistry, as well 
as study cooking, sewing, designing, 
dietetics, hygiene, sanitation, public 
and private, bacteriology, public 
speaking, ete.” 

The election of officers for the next 
years concluded the program. Mrs. 
W. N. Hutt was again chosen chair- 
man. Her advisory committee are: 
Mrs. J. H. Boylin, Wadesboro; Mrs. 
W. W. Smith, Raleigh; Mrs. F. L. 
Stevens, Raleigh; Miss Henrietta 
Holmes, Fayetteville, and Mrs. W. R. 
Hollowell, Goldsboro. 

North Carolina is the only South- 
ern State that is doing much to solve 
the problems of the farm home. The 
prosperity of the State and the char- 
acter of her sons and daughters will 
doubtless prove to future generations 
how great and far-seeing was her 
wisdom. 





OUR MONTHLY CHAT. 


Our experience meeting last week 
was fairly well attended and some of 
our friends are stopping over with 
us till this issue. We are glad to 
welcome all who came, but we can’t 
help feeling that instead of a half- 
dozen, there ought to be scores of 
our friends dropping in for these 
chats. 

Don’t forget the meeting of Octo- 
ber 7th, when we shail talk about 
laundry helps and appliances. We 
especially wish to hear from all 
Home Circle folks who have used 
washing machines or other devices 
for making this work lighter. Mrs. 
Hutt will lead off with a splendidly 
practical discussion of the whole sub- 
ject, so it will pay you all to attend. 

The first prize in our August dis- 
cussion was awarded to Mrs. James 
Henley, of North Carolina; the sec- 
ond, to Mrs. Lula E. Armour, of Mis- 
sissippi. 





OU MAY SEE continually 


nor prepare a medicine, whose 


was ever yet to be understood 


thusiasm will transform itself 





Ghe Religion of Service. 





taught to do a single useful thing thoroughly; who can- 
not sew, who cannot cook, who cannot cast an account, 


either in play or in pride; you will find girls like these, when 
they are earnest-hearted, cast all their innate passion of relig- 
ious spirit, which was meant by God to support them through 
the irksomeness of daily toil, into grievous and vain medita- 
tion over the meaning of the great Book, of which no syllable 


instinctive wisdom and mercy of their womanhood made vain, 
and the glory of their pure consciences warped into fruitless 
agony concerning questions which the laws of common service- 
able life would have either solved for them in an instant, or 
kept out of their way. Give such a girl any true work that 
will make her active in the dawn, and weary at night, with 
the consciousness that her fellow-creatures have indeed been 
_ the better for her day, and the powerless sorrow of her en- 


beneficent peace.—John Ruskin. 


girls who have never been 


whole life has been passed 


but through a deed; all the 


into a majesty of radiant and 











“Ain’t it 
Awful!” 


How some agents and deal- 
ers will--‘‘fabricate?’”’ Just the 
other day an agent told one 
of our customers he could sell 
him a piano “just as good” 
as the Stieff for ever so much 
less money. It so happened 
our customer knew the differ- 
ence, and knows the firm of 
Chas. M. Stieff has never at- 
tempted to mislead a customer. 
If it were possible for an agent 
to sell as good a piano as the 
Stieff, how could he sell it for 
less money? 

Don’t be fooled, buy your 
piano from the time honored 
firm of Chas. M. Stieff, the old 
reliable. 











FINDS THE FIRELESS COOKER 
INDISPENSABLE. 


Mrs. Clore Now Wants a Washing 
Machine and a Dog Tread Power 
to Bun It. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I use an Excel- 
sior cook stove. Of course a range 
is better, but I consider the kind of 
fuel we have to burn in it more 
important than the kind of stove we 
have to cook on. I also have a fire- 
less cooker of my own make, 
which is just exactly like the one 
which was so fully described in this 
department some weeks back, except 
that mine is deep enough to hold 
three baking pans one on top of the 
other. The heat from one helps cook 
the other, and with a large family 
you can get so much more in it. I 
use earthen plates for covers. There 
are few peopie that know how to use 
the fireless cooker. The more you 
see them the better you like them. 
I have had mine eight months and 
would not do without it. 





I raise my light bread in it if the} 
weather is cool. I put a pan of hot | 
water in and put the bread over it. | 
I have no further trouble keeping it 
warm. 

I fix baked corn, tomatoes, pota- 
toes, butter beans, apples, fried or 
baked chickens, and hash ready to 
put on the table early in the morn- 
ings while it is cool, and set them in 
the box. Then I am at liberty to 
go wherever I please, and am not 
afraid to invite the most fastidious 
folks home with me to dinner, for 
there isn’t anything to do but set a 
nice hot dinner on the table. I can 
also put a coffee or tea pot in my 
box. I let it boil before setting it in. 
I will not begin to mention the stews 
that you can cook in them with only 
about 10 minutes fire. If you have 
an oil stove to heat them on, it will 
save a lot of time. 

Another little convenience I have 
is a water tank. I got the largest 
zine tub I could find and had a top 
made hinged together in the middle, 
so I can get the water out without 
lifting the weight of the top. Each 
morning the hired men fill it with 
fresh water from the spring. 

I am so glad you are going to dis- 
cuss washing machines next month. 
I haven’t any and will not get one 
until I find the kind I want. First, 
I want a dog-power wheel, but I can- 
not find them advertised any place; 
then I want a washer that I can hook 
to that, also a churn, ice cream 
freezer, bone and corn crusher. 

If any of the sisters has one like 








this, I would be more than obliged 
if she would give full description, 
where she got it, what it cost and 
all about it. I am going to have one 
if I have to have it made at home, 
for I know just exactly how I want it 
although I never saw one. 
MRS. BERTHA D. CLORE. 

Madison Co., Va. 





First farmer (pointing to the flar- 
ing horn on an automobile)—‘‘“What’s 
thet thing for?’’ 

Second farmer—‘‘Thet’s th’ thing 
they blow jest before they run y’ 
down!’’—-Town and Country. 








HELPS FOR 


“The Home Beautiful” 


You know that a few ornamental trees. 
Plants or shrubs wil! add beauty to any 
greunds. however plain or smail: wii) 
make them attractive, distinctive-remem- 
bered after others areforgotten. More vit 
al still. that they will actuaily increase the 
value of those grounds if sold. Are you 
applying this knowledge to improving your 
own pl-ce, or are you just “putting it off?’ 
We grow Ornamenta' Stock-scores of vari- 
eties; Fruit and Shade Trees, everything in 
fact for planting grounds, larze or smail. 
We're proud of our product and our tree 
catalogue illustrates and describes it in 
an interesting way. Write for a copy. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co.. Box 1g. Pomona, N. C. 




















“IT’S OH! SO EASY 


The Triumoh Fruit Jer Wrench and 
Ho'der insure perfectly sealed 
fruit. They easily vupen 
trose stubborn jars when 
other mensns have failed. 
Sent postpaid t» any ed- 
dress [uil finish, per set, 
wrench and holder 40c¢; Pol- 
ished nickel, per set, wrench 
and holder, 5Vc. 


Agents Wanted. Stamps taken. 
F J Gear, 99 W Baordwy. 4 VY 


















Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 


Artistic Stieff, Shaw, and 
Stieff Self-player Pianos 


Southern Wareroom 
5 West Trade St. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


©. H. WILMOTH, 
Manager. 


(Mention this paper.) 


























T TAKES YEARS to perfect a standard! 

We've been perfecting BERRY CLOTHING and 

improving our facilities for over 30 years 
and we are pow selling the most 


SATISFACTORY CLOTHING 
we or any other firm have ever produced. 
O. H. BERRY & CO., 

Men's and Boys’ Outfitters. - RICHMOND, VA. 























Write Fer Catalog We Pay the Freight 










WATER WORKS, 







IN YOUR HOME. WOE Kz) 

A few minutes pamping stores \; See Se las 

enough water under air pressure =e > \ 

to force it anywhere. Running &f_T 1) J) 
water throughout the home—for Ly 





7 os 
kitchen, bathroom aud laundry. ae, AY 
Send for detailed information. N 








JOHNSTON MEG. CO., aT 
y Walnut Kansas City, Missouri. 





















FE ENGINE ¢ 





Get This Rife Hydraulic Ram 


If there is a stream, spring or pond near by and have running water wherever 
you want it, 

works continuously without at- 

Pumps Water With Water, tention. No expense for power, 

nothing to get out of order. Raises water 30 feet for each foot of fall. 


For Home, Farm, Irrigation, and all purposes. Over 7,000 in use. 
Free Plans and Estimates furnished. Write Today. 
NIT 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE wi positively make good the loss sustained by any 
subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
mess houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indica The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shal! be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
‘that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“7 am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 


a 


Average Weekly Circuletion First Half 1909, 44,520. 











Editorial Notes. 


lieves in, the advisability of its readers 

trying to grow crimson clover. Some two 
months ago we asked for quotations on prices of 
crimson clover seed and were quoted good seed 
at from $4 to $5 a bushel. This was higher than 
the ruling price of former years, but now the 
prices have again risen to from $7.50 to $9.00 a 
bushel. This makes the seed for an acre about 
$2 to $2.50, instead of about $1 to $1.25 as here- 
tofore, and at such a price we must again caution 
our readers who have not grown the plant suc- 
cessfully to try it only on a small area—one- 
fourth to one-half acre. This, of course, does not 
apply to farms where it has already succeeded. 


& 

A fuller investigation as to the merits of differ- 
ent kinds of road has only deepened the convic- 
tion expressed last week as to the folly of waiting 
for macadam in most rural counties. If you 
have a bond issue you can build from three to 
five times as many miles of good gravel or sand- 
clay roads as the same money will build of ma- 
cadam, and unless the traffic is very heavy, most 
road-builders regard them as equal to the ma- 
cadam in value. Wherever a bond issue is pro- 
posed it ought to be very seriously considered as 
to whether it is not better to have gravel or sand- 
clay roads, and from three to five times as much 
of them as you could have of macadam, than to 
have the very much smaller mileage of macadam. 
wf 

The example of Mr. R. L. Shuford, of Catawba 
County, in having an excellent piece of dragged 
road running near his farm when all the undrag- 
ged roads in the county were almost impassable 
from the mud, has proved contagious. Now there 
are at least a dozen farmers of the county who 
have used the road drag regularly, and this num- 
ber will doubtless increase rapidly. The road 
drag needs nothing but a trial to make advocates 
and friends. 


RR) i: PAPER HAS advocated, and still be- 
te 


os 


In Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt's article ““‘What a : : seg 
$100,000 Bond Issue Would Do,” in our Good er’s wages just as effectually as if it were a 
pauper the farmer had to support, turning over 


to it on his return from the autumn market half gel might share. The long, slender bars of cloud 


Roads Special, he is made to say that a tax of 15 
cents on the $100 in a county with a tax valua- 
tion of $800,000 would yield an annual income 
of $12,000. Dr. Pratt wrote $8,000,000, instead of 
$800,000, as the wealth of the county. A county 
with only $800,000 of taxable property would be 


Ten Things to Do This Month. 








RRANGE FOR SOME cover crop on all the 
,} land you can. Have clover, vetch, rye, 
oats, or wheat on every acre possible. 

(2) Cut your corn and save the whole crop. 
Unless you live in some humid section where you 
know you cannot do better, don’t waste your 
time and reduce your yield of grain by pulling 
fodder. 

(3) Pick out the very best and most produc- 
tive individual corn stalks for seed next year. 

(4) Prepare a good seed bed for all fall grain 
and sow some oats right now. 

(5) Sow some grazing crops for your hogs— 
rape, rye, etc..—and don’t fatten them on corn 
alone. 

(6) Plant vegetables for winter use, turnips, 
lettuce, radishes, peas, cabbage, spinach, carrots, 
etc. Put up late vegetables and fruits for winter. 
(7) Clean the weeds out of the garden and 
truck patches, from around the buildings, along 
the roadsides and out of the pasture. 

(8) Look after the poultry, repair, clean out 
and whitewash the houses, sow some crops for 
green feed, pick out birds for exhibition. 

(9) See that the barns, stables and other build- 
ings are in good repair for the winter. 

(10) Start some movement for improving the 
roads of your community. 














Find Out How Many Pauper Acres 
You Are Supporting. 


> 7)N LOOKING OVER your farm at this season 
of the year, or earlier in the season, has it 
ever occurred to you how tremendous is 
the loss to our people from poor stands of differ- 
ent farm crops? 
Suppose you have only half as many cotton 
plants, or corn plants, or tobacco plants in a field 
as there ought to be: consider what this means. 
It means in the first place that half your fer- 
tilizer and manure is wasted so far as this year’s 
crop is concerned. More than this, it means that 
every time you have hired a man to do a day’s 
plowing in that field, he has done only a half-day’s 
work for you in effect; you have paid him for a 
full day’s work, but he is unable to give you more 
than a half-day’s service. Then your horses and 
mules—you are giving them full feed and a full 
share of time and attention, and they, too, are 
only doing half-work for you. 
The acre with a poor stand has been ealled a 
robber acre, but it should be called rather a 
pauper acre. To call it a robber acre would imply 
something immoral on its part, while there is 
nothing more just, nothing more unfailingly even- 
handed, than Nature. She never cheats and is 
never cheated. Never will the soil deal unfairly 
with you. If it ever fails to pay you, it is because 
your mismanagement has pauperized it (either 
by not providing enough stalks and plants for it 
to work on, or by failure to keep up the fertility 
for their sustenance) so that it becomes bankrupt 
and unable to pay because of your own overdrafts 
upon it. 

In this way alone does land originally fertile 
come to the point where it fails to pay, but alas! 
how many such pauper acres there are in the 
South! We see them every day: acre after acre 
which is so poor, or has been so poorly managed, 
that it can pay the farmer only half wages for 
every day’s work he puts on it—land that yields 
ten bushels of corn or 150 pounds of Tint cotton 
All such land lives on the farm- 





per acre, or less. 


the money realized from the year’s crops. 





rather hard to find. 


We have seen many an acre of land this sum-|gea. 
mer which cannot possibly pay the farmer more|the active enchantment reaches me, and I dilate 
than-ien cents a day for his labor, pauper acres|#"@ conspire with the morning wind.— Emerson. 





which not only take half his wages from him, but 
vastly more than that; leaving him not only no 
return for his time, but making him board himself 
at heavy expense for the privilege of plowing 
through the unprofitable and bankrupt soil. 
Now as the crops are being harvested it is cer- 
tainly an opportune time to count the losses from 
these pauper acres and lay plans to prevent us 
from falling into their hands another season. 
Thousands and thousands of farmers as the cot- 
ton and tobacco are sold this fall would be much 
better off if they had cultivated only half as many 
acres as they have sweated over through the 
planting and cultivation season. (1) If half the 
number of acres had had as much plowing as the 
whole number had, giving them a vastly better 
seed bed; (2) if half the number of acres had had 
the same quantity of fertilizers and manure that 
the whole number had, giving them a more than 
double margin of available fertility and richness, 
and (3) if half the number of acres bad had the 
same amount of tillage and cultivation in better 
preparation of seed bed, undelayed plowing and a 
longer period of cultivation, the product would 
have been much more. More than this, the farm- 
er would have felt a greater pride in the achieve- 
ment, and the pauper acres could at least have 
grown a crop of weeds for added humus, and the 
farmer would have discovered one of the main se- 
crets of progressive farming. Consider how much 
better still if these sick, pauper acres had been 
sown in peas for increasing their fertility, thereby 
getting not only all the advantages we have men- 
tioned for the acres cultivated in regular crops, 
but starting the pauper acres toward life, rich- 
ness, independence, and joyous self-support again. 
Pauper acres disgrace the farm and the farmer. 
Now is the time to seek them out and begin build- 
ing them up. 





This Week and Next. 


) MAIN FEATURES of this week are, of 
Yi course, the articles on seed selection—a 
work which offers big dividends and which 
is of especial timeliness right now. In the case 
of wheat and oats, it is now a question of secur- 
ing for the present seeding the heaviest, cleanest 
and purest seeds out of the grain already on 
hand; but with all the other crops the work is 
one of preparation for next year’s planting. The 
farmer who planted a seed corn patch and a seed 
cotton patch last spring, as we advised, should be 
able to select seed this fall of much better quality 
than is possible by any other method; but if this 
was not done, the very best thing for him to do 
now is to choose his seed from the best plants he 
can find in his fields rather than depend on un- 
selected seed, or even on that chosen from the 
crib or bin next spring. 

Don’t fail to read, in addition to the talks on 
better seed, the reports of the Women’s Meeting 
at the State Farmers’ Convention on page 6; Prof. 
Hume's trenchant article on the care of the farm 
machinery on page 13; the directions as to pre- 
paring birds for poultry shows on page 14, and 
the horticultural chat on page 15. 
Next week our “$500 More a Year” article will 
treat of good plowing, the fundamental thing in 
all farming; Professor Massey will discuss oat 
sowing and other subjects of timely interest: a 
valuable paper by Professor John Michels on feed- 
ing the dairy cow will be printed; Uncle Jo will 
write on fall work in the poultry yard; there 
will be another of Mrs. Patterson’s “Bit of Eden” 


sketches, and some very practical talk om the 
making and care of lawns. 





A Thought for the Week. 


SEE THE SPECTACLE of morning from 
the hilltop over against the house, from 


daybreak to sunrise, with emotions an an- 





float, like fishes in the sea of crimson light. From 
the earth, as a shore, I look out into that silent 
T seem to partake its rapid transformations; 
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“What’s The News?” | | 




















The North Pole is Found at Last. 

E ARE INDEED living in a marvelous age. 
Wi The progress of science, invention and 

discovery seems to be even more rapid in 
the twentieth century than in the marvelous nine- 
teenth. Wireless telegraphy has annihilated 
space and the ship in mid-ocean is in touch with 
every quarter of the civilized earth. This year 
for the first time we are able to say truthfully 
that man has made conquest of the air and learn- 
ed to fly. And now with the first day of this Sep- 
tember month the news is flashed out to all the 
world that no part of this planet is too remote 
for the foot of man: the North Pole baffling the 
efforts at discovery on the part of previous ex- 
plorers and which no human being had reached 


since the dawn of history, has been discovered by]. 


an American, Dr. Frederick A. Cook, of New 


York. 

Dr. Cook reached the Pole April 21, 1908, and 
after other explorations, is only now getting back 
in touch with civilization so as to enable him to 
make his discovery known. A man of high scien- 
tific learning and great personal integrity, there 
is hardly anyone who doubts the truth of Dr. 
Cook’s report, and in the scientific world he will 
have almost a continuous ovation for months af- 
ter his return. Especial credit is due him in that 
he advanced the original theory of making the 
dash for the Pole in frozen winter rather than in 
half-thawing summer, and carried the idea to suc- 
cess. The scientists and the people of America 
generally are naturally delighted that it is an 
American flag which at last floats over the covet- 
ed goal of polar explorations. 


oe 2 
The New Tariff Law in’a Nutshell. 


URING THE LONG discussion of the tariff 
j so many changes were made and the situ- 
ation generally became so muddled that 
the people are only now beginning to find out the 
real effect of the new law. The most complete 
review of its provisions that has yet been made 
is given in the American Review of Reviews for 
September, an independent publication with Re- 
publican leanings. “The simple fact is that the 
Payne tariff is the most thorough-going high pro- 
tectionist measure that has ever been enacted in 
this country or in any other land,’’ Dr. Shaw de- 
clares editorially, and he then summarizes an 
impartial investigation by experts as follows: 

















“The increases affect commodities import- 
ed in 1907 to the value of at least $105,- 
844,201, while the reductions affect not more 
than $132,141,074 worth of imports. Four 
hundred and forty-seven million dollars’ 
worth of imports (on the basis of 1907) 
remain subject to the same duties as under 
the Dingley tariff. That is to say, 65 per 
cent of the total imports remain subject to 
the old rates, more than 15 per cent of the 
total will be subject to higher duties, the 
average increase amounting to 31 per cent 
over the Dingley rates; and less than 20 per 
cent of the imports are to be subject to lower 
duties, the reduction being estimated about 
23 per cent below the Dingley rates. All of 
these figures greatly under-estimate the in- 
creases of duty for the following reasons: 
First, they do not take into account the nu- 
merous changes. (nearly all increases of duty) 
due to changes in classification, similar to the 
instances cited in the case of sawn wood, 
structural iron, and cotton cloth; second, a 
large part of the imports subject to ad valo- 
rem duties will now be assessed on the basis 
of domestic prices instead of the prices in for- 
eign markets (with due allowance for freight 
and duty), as has hitherto been the case; 
and, finally, the possibility, even if remote, of 
the application of maximum rates to imports 
from some of the foreign countries, which 
will amount on the average to an increase of 


more than 50 per cent over the new rates. 
The real increase of duty will not be accurate- 
ly known for a year, until we have full re- 
turns of the imports and duties actually 
levied under the new law under the decisions 
of the Board of General Appraisers and the 
new Customs Court.”’ 


ses SS 
Condition of the Cotton Crop. 
CCORDING TO THE new monthly report of 
pn the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the condition of the cotton crop Au- 
gust 25th was nearly 6 points below the ten-year 
average, the condition by States being as follows: 


OY 


United States... 63.7 71.9 76.1 


The National Ginners’ Association estimates a 
cotton crop of 10,500,000 bales. The report of 
averages by States follows: Alabama, 64; Ar- 
kansas, 59; Florida, 76; Georgia, 74; Louisiana, 
54; Mississippi, 62; Missouri, 80; North Caro- 
lina. 75; Oklahoma, 58; South Carolina, 76; 
Tennessee, 75; Texas, 57. General average, 64.1. 


at 
National Farmers’ Union in Birming- 


ham This Week. 


S THB PROGRESSIVE FARMER goes to 
[Al press, the National Farmers’ Union is hold- 
ing its anmual session in Birmingham, 

Ala. It has beem just seven years to a week since 
the lamented Newt. Gresham organized the first 
local Farmers’ Union in Rains County, Texas, 
September 2, 1902. From this small local of ten 
members the Farmers’ Union has grown apace un- 
til it now has a membership estimated at three 
million and covering twenty-seven States. This 
makes the Union, we believe, by all odds the most 
powerful farmers’ organization in the history of 
America. The Progressive Farmer is glad to have 
been among the first farm papers in the South to 
encourage the Union, and its splendid record is 
one of which all the rural South may be proud. 
Formerly confined to the South, it is rapidly 
sweeping over the Middle West, and may event- 
ually cover the whole country. 
For the splendid management the Union has 
had, great credit is due its worthy President, Hon 
C. S. Barrett, of Atwater, Ga. Sometime ago Mr. 
Barrett announce that he would not accept re- 
election at the Birmingham meeting. Since that 


term has been so insistent and so universal that 


his comrades. 
& wt 





NTI-PROHIBITIONISTS 











tional amendment to be voted upon November 
29th. The new prohibition law, which is the 
strictest ever adopted, is now being rigidly en- 
forced. The locker clubs have been broken up; 


newspapers are forbidden to advertise whiskey 
nor is billboard advertising allowed; no beverage 
containing more than one-half of one per cent of 
alcohol can be sold; the possession of a Federal 
liquor license subjects the holder to conviction; in 
no place of business or private office can liquors 
be stored, sold, or given away, and any place un- 





time, however, the demand that he serve another 


Mr. Barrett will doubtless yield to the wishes of 


The Gist of Things for Busy Readers 
in Alabama have 
organized and will make a vigorous cam- 
paign to defeat the prohibitional constitu- 


der suspicion may be closed unless proof of inno- 
cense is furnished. Penalties for violation of the 
law are fines ranging from $50 to $500, together 
with imprisonment from two to six months for 
the first offense, and heavier penalties for each 
subsequent offense. 


South Africa has long had a negro question 
hardly less troublesome than it is in our own 
Southern States. Now the question comes up 
again as the English Parliament takes final action 
on the constitution by which the South African 
eolonies—the Transvaal, Natal, Cape Colony, and 
Orange Free State—are to be organized into a 


aa dele Aner Ms sort of United States of South Africa. The new 
States 25,09 (25,°C9 198 1907 10-Yr.Av.| constitution prohibits negroes from serving in 
WAP RIHIA isiiienas 73 fist 87 ce 81 either house of the Legislature or Congress, and 
North Carolina. 73 71 80 78 76 in the debates in Parliament last week, ex-Premier 
South Carolina. 74 Hi ‘3 + ot Balfour “strongly denied that it was intended to 
pi Ee ye 84 30 80 78 give the colored races equality with Europeans, 
Alabama ...... Ge 6S Ti WS 13 declaring that so far as the government, society 
Mississippi 61 64 79 72 TT and the higher forms of civilization were con- 
Louisiana ..... 48 58 63 69 if cerned, it would be impossible te give equal rights 
TOEMS 4b 6.81.) 150 59 bs a a nt to the colored race without threatening the whole 
fee ; ee pa “ ss ra $1 fabric of civilization.” 
Missouri ...... 80 85 90 75 81 The city of Monterey, Mexico, between one and 
Oklahoma ..... 56 79 70 ria! 75 


two hundred miles from the Texas border, and 
famous in Mexican War history, was recently the 
scene of one of the most disastrous floods of re- 
cent years. Situated in the valley surrounded on 
three sides by deep mountains, Monterey is on the 
edge of the Santa Catarina River, ordinarily only 
150 yards wide, but which with an eighteen-inch 
rainfall became three-quarters of a mile wide. 
The reservoir data also burst, and eighteen blocks 
of residences and business houses were swept 
away, more than two thousand lives lost, and 
property damaged to the extent of $12,000,000. 


It is likely that vigorous efforts will be made 
to defeat Democratic Congressmen who deserted 
their fellows and saved Speaker Cannon’s policies 
from defeat at the opening of the last Congress. 
These deserting Democrats were as follows: Steph- 
en M. Sparkman, of Florida; John A. Moon, of 
Tennessee; Robert F. Broussard and Albert Es- 
topinal, of Louisiana; Wm. G. Brantly, Charles 
G. Edwards, James M. Griggs, William M. How- 
ard, Gordon Lee, and Leonidas F. Livingston, of 
Georgia. 


Governor Donaghey, of Arkansas, announces 
that he will be a candidate for re-election. He 
bas made a remarkably effective Chief Executive 
and will, undoubtedly, be chosen to succeed him- 
self upon his platform of educational develop- 
mert, agricultural high schools, fair freight and 
passenger rates, conservation of natural resources, 
cpposition to the convict lease system, and a re- 
formed revenue system. He favors allowing the 
people to vote upon the question of State prohi- 
bition. 

In connection with the reports of cotton con- 
ditions, it is interesting to observe that for the 
second consecutive year now, Southern cotton 
mills have consumed more cotton than Northern. 
When this happened last year, Northern papers 
said it was an accident, but now again the figures 
show that during the commercial year ending 
September ist Northern mills used 2,500,000 
bales and Southern 2,560,000. During this year 
the world also spun 505,000 more bales of cotton 
than in any previous year on record. 


The railroads of the South report an unusual 
degree of prosperity. Southern Railway common 
stock is selling for more than three times the low 
figure of two years ago, and the Louisville & 
Nashville for the fiscal year ending June 30th 
shows a net increase in earnings of $4,873,000. 


In the six counties which went wet in the re- 
cent South Carolina prohibition election, the dis- 
pensaries have been again opened. The re-open- 
ing of the Columbia dispensary was marked by 
two killings, two serious cutting affrays, and doz- 
ens of arrests for drunkenness. 
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difference between the U.S. and any other 
make as there is between a thoronghbred 


and a scrub, It reduces the labor and drudgery of the dairy and increases the 
profit. The —~ 3QO9O9Q MOD — is the acme of Separator 
manufacture, Easy running, durable, economical, complete in every way. Don't 
buy a Cream Separator without seeing our catalogue No. 1 It will give you in- 
formation that will put dollars in your pocket. Wesendit FREE. Write today. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE ©0., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
16 Distributing Warehouses in the U. 8. and Canada, 
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* Where to Buy the Best Live Stock. * | 














SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months 
old by Lee Premier 3rd ($1,100 Son 
of Premier Longfellow), shortest 
nosed and fanciest headed boar in 
America. 

Gilts and Sows bred to him. Two 
registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write 
for booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, 
Proprietor. 

Fancy Seed Wheat and Rye for 

sale. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 











OCCONEECHEE 


| 
\ 
<j 





Registered Jersey Bull Calves, 
Dutch Belted Bull Calves, Tam- 
worth and Berkshire Pigs; An- 
gora Goats and Shropshire 
Sheep. :: Be es $s $s 





OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Durham, N. C. 


The South's Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tenneesee Colonel 20665, winner oi 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one o/ 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport. Cocke County. Tenn. 























Eminent X. atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 




















Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Twelve Sows to farrow between 
September lst and 20th . 
Pigs not akia. High Qvality. 


R. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg, Va. 


N. C. HERD OF DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


Headed by N. ©. Commodore, 24463, N. C. Red 
Cloud, N. C. Colonel and Orion T, 23711, 
Cherry red nerd. Overtwen'y s ws in service. 
No better pred herd inthe Sou h. Price $9.00 
to $1'.00 each—eight to nine weeks old. Pedi- 
grees furnished to each buyer. 


W. A. THIGPEN. 
Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 


Jersey Red Pigs ~ 


of the very highest breeding. $10.00 gets a 
pair ofthem. We have just three pair leit— 
order today. The finest meat breed on the 
market. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey . = Scotch Colhe 
Cattle, Black WEE. Dogs = = 


or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brow: 
Leghorn. Buff and Partridge Cochin 
rane Egesin season, address OPEN VIEW 


‘ARMS, Robert L, A ii 
Holly. .& bernethy, Propr., Moun? 


ONE BLACK SPANISH JACK FOR SALE 


Six years old: conditions Al; guar- 
anteed 9% per cent sure. Reason 
for selling, over stocked. 


W.R Gilbert, - - Siler Citv, N. C. 


Poland China Pigs For Sale 


From the largest herd in the State. Write 
me your wants, E. 8S. W KIGHT, 


Sykes Tenn. 


A Two-Pound Jersey Cow For Sale 
BY 
W. A. ADAMS, H lly Springs. N. C. 


Fox Hounds 


Trained and untrained, all pedigreed 
and guarenteed, list free, either send 
me the money or to the bank of Shel- 
byville, as you prefer. 


J. D. STODGHITLU, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 





























Pec 3Ss—— 
Fine lot of pigs on hand at Summer prices. 
JOHN A. YOUNG. 
Greensboro. N. C, 
ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas 
of the best breeding. 
Sam/’1l B. Woods, Char'ottaville, Va. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP and ESSEX PIGS 


Some choice rams, lambs and ewes, also a 
number of pigs for immediate shipment. 
For prices, etc,, address 








Tobaccoviile, N. c. 





i Cherry red in color, 

Duroc Jersey Pigs plenty of boneand fin- 

ish. Sired by $8,000 boar. Also a ew choice 

service boars and. pred gilts. Writefor peices. 
L. M. WHITAKER, Mulberry, Tenn. 





For Sale 
Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


THERE IS MONEY IN THE CORN STALK 


waa The St. Albans corn stalk shred- 
CV der is equipped with snapping 
a rolls which pinch off the ears 
f of corn as the 
sta'k passes 
through the 
machine, and the 
ears are thrown 
out. Thestalksare 
shredded very fine 
and stock will eat 

ee) per cent. 
It is worth $15.00 to 
$18.00 per ton. You 
lose $4 00 on every ten bushels of 
corn, by burning your stalks. 
SAVE THIS. Write for prices. 


{ A MADDEN 137 Whitehall Street 
eo ry ’ 


Dept. /. Atlanta, Ga 


A Dixie Pea Huiler 
makes big profits out of Cow 
Pees. Hulls and cleans with- 
it ing the peas-increases 
An their value 10c per bushel. 
al Ye any have given entire satis- 
*% faction for over 10 years. Il- 
i> lustrated catalog free upon 
by request. Write today Dept. 8. 

a SANDERS MFG. CO. 

7 A SAN ee so 
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$6,524 From a Two-Horse Farm, 





How Diversified Farming Will Build Up the Soil and Increase 
the Profits. 





HAVE A 2-HORSE farm on 
vk which I do diversified farm- 

“J ing, and when I say diversi- 
fied farming, I mean stock raising, 
poultry, and, in short, everything 
that will grow on or from the soil, 
as I think that a farmer should raise 
them all, if he only runs one plow. 

Before I went into the dairy busi- 
ness, Manure was quite an item, so 
I decided one year to try a small 
field of six acres that had become 
very much run down and see if it 
would produce well by merely pre- 
paring it well and planting the right 
kinds of crops on it. This six acres 
had been in cotton for some years 
and had made not quite two bales 
per year. The fall I took it in hand 
I planted it in wheat in November. 
I cut this wheat the first of May for 
hay. The crop was very poor, hardly 
paid for the work. I immediately 
broke it up and sowed it in peas and 
cane. This was repeated for four 
successive years and the crop grad- 
ually increased, until at the end of 
the fourth year I made at least four 
times ag much on both hay crops. 
After making eight crops of hay in 
four years, I decided to plant this 
patch in corn for my silo. Up to this 
time this land had not been fertilized 
at all except in a few thin places 
where I put a little manure to make 
the field uniform. 











Rotation Increases Crops. 


It was planted May 20th, with 150 
pounds of high grade manure to the 
acre, 4-foot rows, 3 grains to the hill, 
18 inches apart. The land had been 
well prepared and had plenty of 
moisture. A few days after this 
corn had been planted, one of 
my neighbors came by,and told me 
I hod a fine stand of corn. I was 
surprised as I had been by the field 
the afternoon before and did not see 
a hill up. I went up at once to see 
for myself and to my amazement it 
looked as if every hill in the field 
was up. TI thought of the fellow who 
said hig corn was 2 inches high when 
it came up, and though this corn 
might not have been two inches high 
when it came up, it certainly looked 
that way the morning after. 

When this corn was two weeks old 
I ran over it with a weeder, then 
plowed it twice. We had plenty of 
rain and that field of corn was a 
show. It was Mexican June corn and 
averaged 15 feet high, but what 
pleased me most was the yield. Af- 
ter filling a 60-ton silo, I went over 
the field and found I had only cut 
half of it, so it must have made ait 
least 20 tons to the acre. 





IF YOUVE 
NEVER WORN 










you've yet 
to learn the bodily 
comfort it gives in 
the weltest weather 


MADE FOR ——— 
HARD SERVICE 
AND 
GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 


#$30°O 


AT ALL GOQD STORES 
CATALOG FREE 





A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON. U.S.A. 
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ly to the peas planted on the land, 
and if every farmer would have his 
tenants plant one-half his farm every 
year in grain followed by peas, ana 
the other half in cultivated crops, 
changing the land each year, the 
tenant would make more money, and 
the owner’s land would improve. 


A Farm That Pays. 

To illustrate what diversified 
farming will do, I will give you the 
proceeds of my two-horse farm for 
the year 1908: 


12 tons oat hay, at $2%... $3 240.00 


Peaches, f.o.b. Sparta..... 1,950.00 
Silage, 35 tons, $2.50 ton. 87.50 
10 tons peavine and cane 

pay, $15 per ton....... 150.00 
500 bushels corn, $1 bu... 500.00 
30 tons corn stover, $10 ton 300.00 
75 bushels peas, $1.25 bu., 92.75 
50 bushels potatoes, 50c. 

MOR EWR eiicke SH 6a ce enh 25.00 
6 bales cotton—for cotton 

GW HOOU 656 66550 3 8 300.00 
5 cows in milk sold for... 240.00 
2 cows sold for beef...... 39.00 


Rai ed 15 heifer calves, at 


We ORION S55 9.8 459 8 60 300.00 
PRMUUUGE \BOWL 64.0 6r0416 eee % 1,925.00 
Hogs killed and sold..... 375.00 

Ota 5% la eetie2 $6,524.25 


This looks like a snug sum when 
added together, but the season was 
very bad, cutting the corn and hay 
crop at least in half, for I had 16 
acres in corn that should have made 
1,000 bushels, 

In this year I failed to raise a 
colt, but for the last 20 years, I have 
raised more than enough to supply a 
ten-horse farm. 

A family of seven, with number- 
less guests, used all the milk and 
butter and cream they could con- 
sume. No poultry was sold except 
10 turkeys, which brought $20, the 
remaining 20 being used at home; 
and 345 chickens were used on the 
table besides guineas and other 
fowls. 


Saves the Whole Corn Crop. 

These two horses could have work- 
ed considerably more land, but the 
hands who plowed them had to clean 
up the barng and haul out all fer- 
tilizers and bedding, which took 
about two days of the week. Cotton 
is considered king-in the South, but 
to me, corn is king. I use all but 
the root, shredding the stalks, and 
grinding the corn, cobs and shucks. 
It does not cost me anything to raise 
it, as the stover and peavine hay 
made on the land more than pay 
for the cost of making the crop.— 
From an address at the Georgia 
Live Stock Association by W. I. 
Hartley, Sparta, Ga. 





Cottonseed Oil for Insects. 


Messrs. Editors: I want to say 
for the benefit of your readers who 
have cows and horses that are both- 
ered with flies and gnats, that if they 
will get cottonseed oil and put on 
their cattle and horses, flies will not 
bother them. I have tried it and find 
it will do more good, and last longer, 
than anything. Just grease an old 
hen that has a brood of chickens 
with cottonseed oil and mites wil! 
leave her. Then when the chicks 
have grown into fryers, use cotton- 
seed cooking oil to fry them in. 

D. B. MOORE. 
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HOW LARGE HORSES DO WE 
NEED? 

We have received. protests from 
friends of The Progressive Farmer 
against what they term our advocacy 
of large horses for the South. The 
present editor of The Progressive 


Farmer has never advocated the 
use of large horses’. in the 
South. He admits that his chief 


reason is that he knows. such 
a recommendation would not be 
accepted by the South. He is not 
at all sure that large horses would 
not be best for us, but he is very 
sure that Southern farmers will not 
use large horses at present. They 
probably will fifty years hence, and 
wonder why they were so slow to 
see the superiority of the large 
horse for farm work, but at present 
it is sufficient to know that no such 
advice would be taken to cause us to 
refrain from giving it. 

We have, however, advocated larg- 
er horses; that is, horses weighing 
from 1,200 to 1,300 pounds, or even 
1,400 pounds; because we know 
these would be better, if properly 
handled, than the 900-pound horses 
now in use. Furthermore, we feel 
certain we shall live to see such 
horses as common as the 900-pound 
and 1,000-pound horses now are. 

We insist that a 1,300-pound horse 
is not a large horse and is not too 
large to handle those implements 
which are necessary to economical 
agricultural production. We  fur- 
thermore feel certain that the high- 
est priced and best mules cannot be 
produced with regularity with mares 
weighing much less than 1,300 
pounds. 

We advocate for the South, right 
now, 1,100-pound mules and 1,300- 
pound mares for doing farm work, 
but we do not at this time advocate 
large horses for the South. 





ARE MULES BETTER THAN 
HORSES? 


Mr. Worden So Thinks and Gives 
His Sad Experience With Horses. 
Messrs. Editors: In a recent issue 

Mr. W. D. Nall says, ‘‘Draft horses 

are the missing link. Raised for use, 

we expect they will make this coun- 
try prosperous.” I admit the truth 
of that statement. I have noticed 
that when I asked for names of 
stockmen I, nearly in every instance, 
learned that the stock-raising man 
was a good man. Usually they were 
among the best men in their respec- 
tive communities. Maybe the stock 

was not responsible for it, but I 

guessed it was to some extent. Few 

farmers succeed signally without 
stock raising. 

But when Mr. Nall says, ‘‘You can 
hammer on all sides of this question 
of improved conditions in this sec- 
tion, but it all comes back to draft 
horses; these little mules can’t doa 
profitable amount of work,’ I must 
disagree with him. With cheap 
hands to handle teams, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to get satisfactory 
service or results from “draft 
horses,’’ or mares. 

Seven years ago I bought three 
large mares and one horse. An in- 
experienced man killed one with cane 
feed. We bought a large horse and 
gladly traded him for a mare and 
raised one good colt. Then we lost an- 
other fine, large mare. She had 
raised a fine mule foal and was car- 
rying another. Another mare lost 
two mule foals in suesession, se we 
sold her. 

Six years ago we began buying 
mule foals at weaning time; at two 





keeping; their work is 
profitable. 
We have handled dozens of mules 
and never lost one. Same class of 
help, right along. A $200 mule got 
lame and we sold her in trade to 
net perhaps $65 or $75. After three | 
years hard work she was re-sold, 
August 5th, for $50 at auction. 
It costs less to raise a mule than 
a colt. They thrive where a good 
colt would starve. They are produc- 
tive nearly two years sooner than 
the colts are, and do more work on 
far less feed than the draft or any 
other horse. 
I am willing for Mr. Nall or any- 
one to have the draft horse business. 
Nofth or South, I will take mine in 
mules every time, except that we 
keep a horse and mare for carriage 
use, and- sometimes (few and tar 
between) put them in for a day’s 
work to help in a rush time. 
ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Coffee Co., Tenn. 


at three, 





Peas and Pork Production. 


Cowpeas without grain have given 
so far better results at our experi- 
ment station than any other crop 
tested. One season the peas were 
grown on very poor hill land and 
produced 350 pounds of pork per 
acre. The next season the crop was 
grown on bottom land and produced 
483 pounds of perk per acre. The 
hogs were turned in when the first 
pods began to ripen. 

The New Era pea will ripen in 60 
days, the Whippoorwill will ripen in 
about 70 days. Two crops of either 
variety can be obtained in one year. 
It costs very little to grow peas, the 
hogs do the harvesting, and the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil rapidly in- 
creases. Let us begin to plan our 
farm so that our hogs may be kept 
in oats, rye, rape, or a good clover 
pasture in winter, and in peas, pota- 
toes, peanuts, etc., in the summer. 
To raise cheap pork, we must grow 
cheap crops and let the hogs do the 
harvesting.—Prof. G. H. Alford. 





Packing Butter in Jars, 


Please tell me how to pack 
butter away in salt in order to 
keep it several weeks or months 
in good condition. 

R. P: G. 





(Answer by Prof. J. A. Conover.) 


Quite successful results have been 
obtained by packing the butter in 
stone jars holding from 1 to 3 gal- 
lons each and then placing these 
jars in a cool place, often using a 
convenient spring. It is necessary 
that the butter be packed solidly 
into the jars and not in rolls or 
prints. A good plan is to use a 
block about 3 inches square at the 
end for stamping the butter into the 
jars. Fill the jar to within % inch 
of the top, level off the butter and 
fill the remaining space with salt. 
Before filling the jars they should 
be thoroughly scalded and rinsed 
out with a strong salt brine. After 
being filled, the jars should be cov- 
ered with a cloth and stored in a 
cold place. 





The hog is built more like man, or 
man more like the hog (we do not 
care how you put it) than any other 
animal on the farm, therefore, he 
needs variety. No man wants to live 
on an exclusive diet of fried mush or 
roasting ears, dumpling or cranberry 
sauce, meal after meal and day after 
day. He needs variety and so does 











years of age they begin to pay their 


the hog.—Dr. Henry Wallace. 


De LAVAL] 
CREAM) 


SEPARATORS 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD 





De Laval Cream Separators were the original and have Jed in ev- 
ery step of cresm separator development. Constantly smproved, they 
have been fully remod lied every five or ten years, the last time from 
top to bot‘om in 1% 8, with the finishing touches of perfected refine- 
ment added in 1909 

Other cream separators have always been merely the product of 
those following in the wake of De Laval success, utilizi: g variations 
of the ten to twenty year old De Laval features Which expiring pat- 
eots have so lai! open to them. 

De Laval Cream Separators skim closer, particularly at low tem- 
p°’rature and running heavy cream; h-ve greater actual, if not claim- 
ed capacity; run easier avd at much less necessary speed; are much 
more sanitary and ea ily cleanable; are far casier handled, assembled 
ard unassembled, and are so much better made as to design, materi- 
als and workmanship that they last from two to ten times longer tian 
o.her separators. 

They produce cream so much superior to other systems and sepa- 
rators that butter made from De Laval cream scores highest in all 
representative contests, which, together with their other advantages, 
has trought about their exclusive use by more than 98 per centof the 
world's creamery and butter factories, with theirthirty years practical 
separator expcrience. 

De Laval (ream S parators cost no more than other separators, 
considering actual ca,acity. ‘They save an average $50.- per year 
over other farm sizes of sep.rators and an average $100~— per year 
over other creaming systems, and they last twenty years as against 
two to five years f r« ther machines. They are sold for cash or on 
terms that enab e their paying for themselves, and there is no pay- 
ment of any kind in advance that practically binds the buyer to his 
bargain. 

De Laval Cream Separators are the highest type of farm imple- 
ment made and invariably provethe most profitable of fa'm invest- 
ments ‘They ae guaranteed to be ineve y way as represented and 
to fulfil every clain madeas a concition uf their ac eptance by the 
purchaser. They are sold on as so. nd a basis as a government bond 
and their pre: tige is as solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

The buyer who puts his money into any other :eparator today and 
continually wistes some of his product through its use must surely 
do so without kn wiedge of tne up-t -date De Laval machine, the op- 
portunity for which knowledge is free to him fcr the asking. 





THE DELAVALSEPARATORCO. 


42 E. Mapison STREET General Offices : 
CHIC GO MON Pak 4L 
165 BROADWAY 14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 
DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS, 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. 


107 FIRST STREET 


1213 & 1215 FILBERT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


PORTLAND, OREG. 
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FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 120; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we oarry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less thar $1 














Poland China Pigs for sale. Selma Poultry 
and Stock Yards, Selma, N. C. 





Pure bred S. C. White Leghorns. Nine hens 
one cock, $7.00. C. H. Lentz. Stony Puint, N.C 





We can sell your property, send description. 
eer Business Agency. Minneapolis, 
nn, 





Ready, Berkshire Pigs '*Premiers.”” Angoras. 
Angus Cattle. Pure bred. Alton Worden, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Four Yorkshire pigs fovr months old for 
sale. $8.00 each. L. B. Johnson, Route 4, 
Chariottesviile, Va. 





S.C Rrown Leg*orn Chickens, prolific lay- 
ers, $1.00 each. Toulouse geese $4.00 each. 
G. F. Pearce, South Mills, N. c. 

For sale or exchange. One zood as new 
Char. A. Cyphus Incubator, 150 eeg capacity. 
A bargain. D T. Williams, Louisburg. N. C. 





Registered Red Poll bull for sale to avoid 
inbreeding. A few bull caives ready for s-r. 
vice at farmers’ prices. L. L. Draughon, 
Whitakers N.C 





800,000 Celery and Cabbage plants ready. 
$1.00 per 1,000, 5,00) $4.00. All varieties. Safe 
deilvery guaranteed. I ship to Mississtppi 
Bafely. List free. KF. W. Rochelle & Sons 
Chester, New Jersey. Established 1899, 





Mid-summer clearance sale of Pigs trom im- 
ported large Yorkshires, at farmers’ prices; 
also Essex Pigs; thoroughbred Angora (ioats: 
one each Rock Island and Avery right handed 
and Reversible Chattanooga and Avery Re- 
versable Disc Plows. Telegraph feed cutter. 
cam guaranteed in stock or money 
back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs. N.C. 








Commonwealth 


Bank 


12 North Ninth Street, 


RICHMOND, - .- 
CAPITAL 


VIRGINIA 
$200,000.00 


47% 


, turns for months. 





ON SAVINGS. 
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Take Care of the Machinery. 





You Cannot Afford to Pay Good Money for Farm Implements 
and Then Allow Them to Rot or Rust Out. 


Fny UY GOOD machinery adapted 
| to your needs and care for it 
PP} when you get it. How often 
do we see the plow left in last week’s, 
last month’s, yes, even in last year’s 
furrow; the hay rake in the fence 
corner with part of last season’s hay 
crop in its teeth; the wagon exposed 
to rain and sun, soaked and dried by 
Rust and decay 
do more damage than wear, and the 
measure of a machine’s ability to 
last is often the measure of its abil- 
ity to stand abuse and neglect. 

The working life of a machine 
may be greatly prolonged by good 
care, oil and paint. The plow, for 
instance, when laid aside (under 
shelter, of course) should be cleaned 
free from all earth; it will keep 
bright and polish well in the soil 
when used again if the moldboard 
is greased. I’ve seen much good 
time wasted and many a brick worn 
out because this was neglected. 
Every tool or implement should be 
placed under cover where it will be 
dry. When put away for the sea- 
son all dirt, gummy oil and such 
things should be removed from the 
different parts. Before it is used 
again it should be over-hauled, worn 
or’ broken parts replaced or mended, 
bolts tightened and a coat of paint 
applied. 

“But I can’t paint’? Oh, yes, you 
ean, and a gallon goes a long way. 
You may not be able to turn out 
a job like a professional painter, but 
vou can cover the different parts 
with a good covering and, perhaps, 
like Tom Sawyer’s whitewash, have 
several coats on the ground. You 
are not so much interested in the 
beauty of the job as in getting the 
varts covered to keep out moisture. 
Cared for as indicated, machines 
and implements which go to pieces in 
a season or two may be made to do 
long years of service. 

I remember a case in point, and 
with this I am through. A farmer 
purchased a new mowing machine, 
one of the first to come into his sec- 





tion. His near-by neighbor got one, 
also, at the same time. Fifteen 
years later the first farmer’s machine 
was still doing good service while, to 
my positive knowledge, his neighbor 
had purchased four new ones during 
that time. I wonder why? One 
mower was all he needed im any one 
season to handle his crop. 
H. HAROLD HUME. 
Glen St. Mary, Fla. 





Cheap Protection from Lightning. 


From 700 to 800 people are kill- 
ed, twice as many injured, and an 
immense amount of property destroy- 
ed by lightning every year. Profes- 
sor Henry, of the U. 8. Weather Bu- 
reau, has recently prepared a paper 
on this subject, and it has been pub- 
lished as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 367 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. In explaining what 
lightning is and how to prevent 
buildings from being struck, he gives 
an instructive elementary discussion 
of electricity, conductors and non- 
conductors, positive and negative 
electrification, and _ electricity in 
thunder storms. 

It is the praetical part of this pa- 
per, however, which will appeal most 
strongly to the farmers of the coun- 
try. Professor Henry shows how 
lightning rods that are ‘inexpensive 
yet effective’ may be put up by any- 
body. The following is his list of 
the necessary materials: Enough gal- 
vanized iron telegraph wire to serve 
for the rod, a pound of galvanized 
iron staples to hold the wire in place, 
a few connecting tees, and a pound 
of aluminum paint. 

The method of putting up the rods 
ig explained and illustrated. This 
bulletin ia for free distribution. Ad- 
dress your Ceagresaman, or the Sec- 
retary of Agpiseiture, Washington, 
D.C 


@ 








WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID $8.78 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Stee! Tires. With Rubter Tires, $15.28. 1 
‘mfg, wheels ¥ todin. treed. BuggsTops $5.60, Shafts $2.00. Tey 
Baggies $23; Hareess,$5. Leara bow to buy direct. Catalogue Pree. Repeir 
Wheels, $5.0. Wagon Umbrella rrex.. i. 8008, Clecissatl,@ 














CAPITAL 
1One Million 


Write us. 





DO YOUR BANKING BY MAIL WITH 


BANK OF RIGHMOND 


Ninth and Main Streets, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Educational Directory. 


St. Mary’s School 


FOR GIRLS, 
RALEIGH, N. SG. 
The Diocesan School ef the Carolinas. 
Full College Course with Preparatory 








Department. Also fully equipped De- 
partments in Music, Art, Expression, 
and Business. Sixty-eighth Session 
Opens September 16,1909. 175 board- 
ers; 2%teachers; grounds of 25 acres. 

Three new buildings to be ready this 
autumn. 


REV. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. 





The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


The State’s college for vocational training, 
Courses in Agriculture and Horticulture; in 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in Indus- 
trial Chemistry. Why not fit yourself for life 
by taking one of these courses? 

Address 

D. H. HILL, PRESIDENT, 


Weert Raleteh WN. 1. 


ae School 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793 
A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 
way, in the country. A 
location famous foraafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tian men, giving constant 
and individual attention. 
Military discipline, firm 
yet affectionate. Outdoor 
his, with Tennis and other 
















tific and Mus'c Courses. Small classes. "Terms 
reasonable. For illustrated catalogue, address 


PRESTON LEWIS CRAY, B.L., Principal, Boxt2 4 
Le 











LAW SCHOOL 


F 
RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Offers two-year course in the 





practical branches of the law 
leading to degree of Lo- 
cation unsurpassed. 
moderate. Next session begins 
September 23, 1909. For cata- 
logue and information address 


Terms 


W. S. McNeill, Professor of Law, 


Rlohmond, Va. 
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6 DAYS—6 NIGHTS 


VIRGINIA STATE FAIR 


Richmond, Va., October 4-9, 1909. 


$40,000 IN PREMIUMS. 
LARGEST LIVE STOCK SHOW 





On Atlantic Senpenye: 








$6, 500 for CATTLE (including $1 000 vel 
Red Polls, $800 for Short Horns, $500 
Her- fords ) 
$4,300 for HORSES (exhibition classes). 
$2,100 for SWINE. 
$1.700 for SHEEP. 








srr ——_—_ —__—_ 








OVER $2, 000 FOR CORN GROWN | 
IN VIRGINIA. 
$700 for POULTRY. 


DOG SHOW with orizes for hunters. 
Sane | tor r TOB ACCO 


Over $10 000 for GRAIN®, VEGETABLES, 

RUIT (including $600 for APPLES), 

PL ANTS, PRYSERV SES, DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTS. 

35 Herse Paces—Harness, Running and 
_ Steoplechsne, 








ENLARGED GROUNDS. 







GREA TER mip WA Y. 


IMMENSE AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL DISPLAYS 


Entries in ali Departments Close September 14th. 
REDUCED FREIGHT RATES. 


Send at Once for Premium List. 


MARK R.LLOYD. Ceneral Manager, RICHMOND, VA. 


FIRE-WORKS. 











Special Offers of the Leading Business and 

KING'S eae 

LEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 

We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 

pplaiataelinn etc. by mail. Send 
Study Circular 


COLLEGE, Schools. 


for Home 





OF VIRGINIA 


y, Pharmacy 


Nae cia. Dye 





ease ebeeeory an clinicat faci} iti 


Tajo. aaa 









Seventy-secu_A Session Degins Sept. 14.1 1909 
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SOUTHERN TELEGRAPH COLLEGES 
Charlotte,N.C. :: Danville, Va. 


Young men and ladies to learn Telegraphy. 
We are unable to supply the demand for com- 
petent Onerators. If you are unable to at- 
tend our Schools, take a home study by the 
use of our Automatic Transmitter. It will 
learn you Telegraphy during your spare mo- 
ments. Address correspondence to Charlotte. 


Educational Opportunnity 
If you mean business but haven’t 
they money to enter school, write 
PROF. JULIAN R. PENNINGTON, 
Wilson, N. C. 
e@F Cigarette fiends need not apply. 


Industrial Christian College 
Can Accemedate 100 New Students. 


Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, §2 down and four hours wosk 
perday. Artesian water. 


JOHN W. TYND. 











A. B., Pres., 
wTON, N. O. 


2} pretetanher Tampkine @ B_ Oran. Ricpeoed. Va. 
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Top or Bottom Ear for Seed? 


Which is better to select seed 
corn from, the lower or top ear? 
G. ii. M. 
Hinds Co., Miss. 


Editorial Answer: - There is very 
little data available to determine 
whether there is any difference in the 
value of an ear of corn for seed, be- 
cause of its being a top or bottom ear. 
Some of the Stations have done a 
little work on this point and so far 
as the evidence goes it now appears 
that there is no difference. The en- 
tire corn plant, including stalk, 
leaves and ear, is the unit and should 
constitute the basis for seed selec- 
tion. If the ear alone is considered, 
the data now available indicates that 
the best ear should be taken regard- 
less of whether it is a top or bottom 
ear. 





Who Has Seed Rye? 
Beaufort, S. C., Aug. 31, 1909. 
Dear Sir: I want about 15 or 2° 
bushels good home raised seed rye. 
Can you tell me where to get it? 
Very respectfully, 
B. S. BROWN. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH OOTTON, 
Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 4, 1909. 





CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S.C., Sept. 4, 1909. 
D. S. C. R. Sides, packed........ 12% 


D0. 8 13 
Dd. S. Bu 10 
Butter—Crea: 29 
Hams 
brand 16% 
rd—Pure—Tierces 1334 
Pearl meal $1.85 





#rain—Corn, white -.............. 
Oe rs 


feed—Cracked corn .per bushel .. 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds -..... 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds .... 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds ...... 
Middlings, per 100 poumds.-_..... 
Hulls. per 100 pounds ........... 
Rice Flour—Sacked. per bushel.. 
‘Pieced 


22 =o RASSSSSSSSLRRRSE: 





Sotton Ties—. 
Rebundl 
New ties 
zi Po % 
*lour—Spring wheat patent 25 to 6 
‘atent. 25 to 7. 
| a a 
UEGI0S wcicsncisnissncnccscenssces & 95 108 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 














3. E. Peas, per bag. 





YOU CAN 
LAY 17 YOURSELF , 


RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 4, 1909. 

No receipts of new tobacco, and 
1othing of special interest has occur- 
ved, excepting a sale of a lot of com- 
non tobaccos for export. The weath- 
sr is still dry and has turned very 
:ool. Cutting of the tobacco crop is 
soing on and some rain now would 
ielp the curing of the cut tobacco 
ind push the growth of the late to- 
vacco forward. 






NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
New York, Sept. 4, 1909. 

Potatoes, Southern, per barrel, No. 
1, $1.50@1.75; near-by, up to $2.15. 
Sweets, Maryland and Virginia, per 
barrel, $1.50@2.25; North Carolina, 
$1.50@1.75. Beets, $1 per hundred 
bunches. Carrots, per barrel, $1. 
Cucumbers, per barrel, 60c@$1.25. 
Cucumber pickles, per barrel, $1@- 


ROOFING 


HE fact that Amatite needs 
no painting makes it the 
most economical roofing 

on the market. 
A roof which requires painting 
every couple of years to keep it 


tight is an expensive proposition. 2.25. Cabbage, $1.50@2.50 per 100 
If you will stop and figure out the for Flat Dutch. Corn, per 100 ears, 
50c@$1. Onions, Southern, yellow, 


cost of the paint, you will find it 
is frequently more than the roof- 
ing itself. 

Amatite is covered with a real 
mineral surface, which makes 
painting absolutely unnecesary. 

Anyone can lay Amatite. It re- 
quires no skilled labor. Nails and 
liquid cement which requires no 
heating, supplied free with every 
roll. 

Write to-day to nearest office 
for free sample and booklet. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 


40 @85c per basket; white, 75c@ $1; 
red, 75c@$1.50 per bag. Okra, 75c- 
@$1 per basket. Cauliflower, per 
barrel, $2@4. Eggplant, per barrel, 
50 @75c. String beans, per basket, 25 
@75c. Peppers, per barrel, 60 @ 75c. 
Lima beans, 75c@$1 per basket. 
Radishes, per 100 bunches, 50c@ $1. 
Spinach, per barrel, 75c@$1.25. 
Hubbard squash, per barrel, 75c@- 
$1.25; Yellow Crookneck, 25@50c. 
Rutabaga turnips, per barrel, 75¢c@- 
$1. Tomatoes, 15@50c per box. 
Watercress, $1 @2 per barrel. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia . 
Boston St.-Louis Cleveland Apples are in good supply and the 
Pitteburg Cincinnati Kansas City best of fruit is required to bring $4 


Minneapolis New Orleans London, Eng. 











per barrel. An average rate is $2.50- 











GREAT DISPERSION SALE OF INGLESIDE HERD OF HEREFORD CATTLE 
175 Head, 135 Horned Herefords, 40 Head Dovwe Standard Poled Hereferds. 


_On Tuesday and Wednesday, 
September 21st and 22nd. 


I will sell at auction in the second story of 
my barn my Entire Herdo! Hereford Caitle, 
The lot consists of bu'ls, cows and heifers. All 
the females of a breeding age have been bred 
and a number of them have calves at foot and 
bred again. This is absolutely a dispersion 
sale, without any reserve. and includes the 
breeing herd and my show herd. bo*h horned 
and Polled Herefords. The greatest lot «f cat- 
tle ever uffered *y any man inthe fast 

Parties coming by rail will get off at Alder- 
aon, W. Va., on the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. 
Free conveyance to farm. Write for cata- 
logue, Arrange tocome and be our guests on 
days of sale. 


S. W. ANDERSON, 
Bisker Mills, - - - W. Virginia. 








@3 for almost every variety. Bart- 
lett pears, $5@6 per barrel; Clapp’s 
Favorite, $4.50@6. Peaches, per 
carrier, $1@1.50; per basket, 50c@- 
$1. Plums, 40@75c per carrier. 
Grapes, 75@90c per case. Cranber- 
ries, $6@7 per barrel. Muskmelons, 
40@75ce per crate. Watermelons, 
per 100, $7@20. 

Western factory butter, 20%@ 
21c. Market strong for best sorts. 
Eggs, 22@26 for Western. 
Turpentine is worth 60 cents. 








A Question. 


Messrs. Editors: If, as the experi- 
ment stations prove to us, we loose 
10 to 15 per cent on our corn crop 
by “pulling’’ and topping the corn, 
and we can make as good fodder, and 
more than twice as much of it, by 
cutting up the corn, when well glaz- 
ed, and shredding or chopping the 
stalks in short lengths, % to % 
inch, why do we not cut up our corn? 


A. M. WORDEN. 














WHERE TO BUY THE BEST ROOFING. 



















of the real “‘xubber” 


ments to make: 


LO years. 


You take no chances when 


UNITED ROOFING AND 


CHICAGO 


Fuity Protects You 


OTS of manufacturers are keen to 


tell you what their goodsare made 
of. They give you a beautiful word pic- 
ture of a marvelous and mysterious ‘ gum” 
that only they can produce. 


Successor to Buch: e' le 
587 WEST END TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. P 
















Others tell you 
that they use—and so on. 


wg Regarding Congo Roofing, we have only two state- 


First—We believe it is the dest ready roofing made. 


_ Second—Because we believe that, we give a genuine Surety 
Bond with every roll, which guarantees three-ply Congo for 


These bonds are issued by the National Surety Company, 
and they are as good as a government bond. 
Noother roofing manufacturer dares give sucha guarantee. 


you buy Congo. 


There is no “gum” in it to make it sticky; there is no rub- 
ber in it to get bittle It is made of the best roofing materials 
'@ that it is possible for us to purchase under the best manu- 

facturing conditions Because it is made right, it gives such 

satisfactory service that we are not afraid to issuea Guarantee 

Bond to back up every statement we make. 

A:k any other manafacturer for a Real Bond and. see 
him squirm. Booklet and samples of Congo free on request. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


anaa-Foster Co. 


A. 
SAN FRANCISCO 








ROOFINGS 


“ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 pay at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 8 ply at $2.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 


1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 8 ply at $2.40 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready: 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more econom! as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

he prices named include sufficient Large 
Headed Gaivanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 

We Prepay Freigkt to your Raliread Statien 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 

a and Catalog ‘F’’ malled tree for the 
ing. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company. 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 














t our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., &6 


Like Laying i At Wholesale 
a Carpet. ces 
Anybody 

can do it. Freight 





You’ve got the price, now 
get the SAMPLE that we 
postpay to you, FREE. 
E WANT to give you the benefit of our lov, fac 
tory wholesaie prices on No.1 guaranteed Breese 
: Bros. Roofing. Look at these prices, which in- 
clude all freights paid. Now, if we could show you the 
high quality of “Breese Bros. Rubber Roofing” you 
iarmers—not one of you—would ever buy any otherkind. 
: Let us send you generous free samples of this 1,2 and 
“ply roofing so that you can see the high-crade, long- 
bre-wool felt, saturated in hottest as} halt, that forms 
@ body of “Breese Bros.” Roofing; and teil you all 
bout our water-proof, fire-resisting process that en- 
sere us to place almost an unlimited guarantee on our 
re ng. 
Order direct from price-list below, or give name and 
iret free samples, prices and fullest facts regarding the 
most durable roofing ever made. 


BREESE BROS. CO., Roofing Dept. 60, Cincinnati, 0. 
Prices (Freight paid on 100 pounds or more to points 
east of west line of Minn., lowa and Mo., and north of the 
t eg o Tenn. We pay that far if you live beyond): 
Sec ee ae Sangre Ponti ply 5-01-98 


“oo “ “ ib i 7 
55- bad a Srey 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. * 








Preparing Fowls for the Poultry Show. 


How to Wash the Fowls and Prepare 


the Plumage to Show 


Off to Best Advantage. 


Messrs. Editors: As promised in, 
a former article I will now describe | 
our method of preparing fowls for | 
the poultry shows. Having selected | 
our best birds (the most important | 
step) our next requisite is three or| 
four coops, say 2% feet high, 2 feet} 
wide and 3 feet long,—or it can be a| 
continuous coop with sections two or! 
three feet apurt. These should be| 
covered to a depth of 2 or 3 inches 
with clean, dry straw. The coops are 
now placed in a house or room that 
has been previously heated to a tem- 
perature of from 85 to 9U degrees. 

Provide three tubs to wash the 
fowls in, with an extra kettle of hot 
water to be used if necessary. The 
first tub should be filled to a depth of 
from 8 to 10 inches with water which 
hus been heated to a temperature of 
from 90 to 95 degrees. The second 
tub to the same depth, with the tem- 
perature a few degrees cooler. The 
third tub should contain about 10 
inches of water heated to about 70 
degrees. To the third tub, if we are 
to wash white fowls, add a small 
quantity of blueing such as is used 
to whiten clothes, but be careful and 
do not add too much or we will have 
“‘blue-birds” instead of white ones. 
For washing our fowls we use Ivory 
soap. - 

Now that we have everything in 
readiness, our assistant takes a bird 
from the coops and places him in the 
first tub, allowing his whole body to 
be covered with the exception of his 
head. With the fingers carefully 
loosen the feathers, taking care not 
to break them while so doing. When 
the bird is completely soaked, take 
the soap and rub it well into the 
feathers, but always in the direction 
of the feathers and not against them, 
until it is completely covered with a 
film of soap. Spread out the wing 
feathers in the hand and rub them 
well with the soap. The back and 
tail feathers are now treated in the 
same manner. Again dip the bird 
in the water and with the palms of 
the hands carefully equeeze out the 
water and dirt. Rub the hand down 
the back, beginning at the neck and 


down to the extremity of the tail 
feathers. Remove all the soap pos- 
sible at this operation. 

Now we turn our attention to the 
head and comb. Take an old tooth- 
brush and rub in the soap around 
the base of the comb and under its 
throat, removing all the dirt that is 
possible before changing from the 
first to the second tub. 

Now place the fowl in the second 
tub and wash out every particle of 
soap that remains, paying particular 
attention to the legs and feet. When 
all the soap and dirt have been re- 
moved place the fowl in the third 
tub and thoroughly rinse it. Squeeze 
out all the surplus water that is pos- 
sible. Go over the bird with a soft 
towel or sponge and again try to re- 
move what water remains. A valu- 
able aid at this time to help dry it, 
is to take the bird securely in the 
hands and with a swinging motion, 
toss the bird up and down, and in 
its endeavor to free itself its flutter- 
ing will also remove a good deal of 
the water. 

Now place the birds in prepared 
coops and if the job has been prop- 
erly done, the owner will, in the end, 
be proud of the little extra trouble 
incurred. The above method applies 
to white birds and can be moderated 
to suit the conditions of other fowls 
in regards to color of plumage and 
amount of dirt therein. The day be- 
fore going to the show, the feet and 
bill and comb should be rubbed well 
with alcohol and sweet oil to make 
them bright. An application of cam- 
phorated oil to the comb and wattles 
will help to bring out the bright red 
color. C. P. MILLER. 





To Get Rid of Lice and Mites. 
Messrs. Editors: To rid the fowl 
house of vermin, get ground tobacco 
stems, take about a quart and 
sprinkle in the nests, over the roosts 
and floor of the hen house, and they 
will disappear. Keep the house clean 
and repeat once a week. Have tried 
many remedies, but this is the only 
effectual one I have found. 
M. L. FULTON. 








8S. C. White and Brown Leg 
herns. White Wyandottes 
B P. Rocks, Houdans. Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. L. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs 
$1.26 for 13. 
: Send for folder: it’s tree. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 


R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Ohartotte, N. C 


Royal Reds and Orpingtons 


Large, handsome R. and S. C. R. 
I. Red and Buff Orpington cockerels 
from the best egg producing and 
prize winning strain in existence. 
Order at once; get your choice. 


Geo. W. Sweeting 
LOCUST MOUNT POULTRY FARM 











Sharon, Hartford County, Maryland 





j Want to Sell Barred P. Rocks, S.C. Brown 


Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Hens: and 4 pairs of gzonuine Maliard Ducks. 
Bargain prices. What do you want? Write 
me. H. B. GEER, 
Nash cilie, Tenn, 





Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds 
Eges from exhibition stock, §2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00; tri s $5 00. 
8. P. LOCKHART, - Chapel Hill, N C. 
Ageat Prairie State Incubators and Brooders, 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


McCue’s “Ringlet” 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Successive winners in strongest competition 
at Kichmond. Va.. and Washington. D. C. 
hen too king around for your birds for the 
show or for vtillty purposes. you should pause 
nd look well at my beautiful young stock, 
the finest that I have ever raised. 

Mv “Kinglets” are unexcelled in size, vigor, 
beauty. and egg produc'ion Write me, I 
will have birds that will please you both in 
bi LITY and PRICE. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, 

Tu writing for prices rlease state exactly for 
what purpose you want birds. 

LESLI€ H McCUR, 

Sta*e Vice-Presid-nt American Plymouth 

kock Ciub, Me nper Va Poultry Asso. 


GREENWOOD, VA. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock 
White and Buff Rocks, Partridge, White. Buf 
and Silver Wyandottes, R. I. Reds. Bia-F 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, Black Minoroas 
White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15 
$2 for 30, 8 for 50. $ for 100. Will exchange 
exes for fleld peas. A hatch of two-thirds guar. 
anteed or order duplicated at half price. 


CAKLAND POULTRY FARM. Ruffin WC. 


BULLETIN 26 


Sent Free—" How to Keep Away 
Chicken-Lice and Mites” by only 
ONE APPLICATION A YEAR 


Successfully used upwards 30 years. 
CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO 
857 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











$500 More a Year Farming. 


sooagpeninen 

(Continued from Page 3.) 
the marked stalks should be again 
examined and the seed cotton picked 
only from those stalks which show 
the largest yield and the highest and 
most uniform quality of fiber, and 
also the largest and best bolls both 
for ease of picking and storm re- 
sistance. 

It has been found that as a gener- 
al rule large yields go with large 
bolls and a large percentage of lint 
to seed; therefore, these characters 
should be sought, but they should 
not alone cause the selection of a 
plant for seed. When they are pos- 
sesed by plants also possessing the 
other desired qualities, and in this 
case especially early fruiting, they 
are very desirable features. 

An extremely long fiber is not 
usually found in heavy-yielding va- 
rieties, hence a fiber of moderate and 
uniform length and quality should be 
selected. 

e 


How to Handle the Seed. 


HE SEED SELECTED in this 
18 way should not be trusted to 

the public or large gin. If 
no safe means of ginning, which 
will insure keeping the seed pure, is 
available, it will be better to plant 
them with the lint attached, rather 
than run any risks of admixture 
with unselected seed. Wetting the 
seed at time of planting will facili- 
tate their handling if the lint is not 
1emoved. 

This seed patch should be on a 
good quality of typical cotton soil, 
be well cultivated, and removed as 
far as practicable from other cotton 
felds. Cotton does not mix exten- 
sively, like corn, but some mixing 
occurs under favorable conditions; 
hence the advisability of planting 





this seed patch some distance from 
other cotton. 

Next year the same process of se- 
lection should be followed in this 
acre patch to secure seed for the 
seed patch the year following; and 
all the remainder of the second pick- 
ing from the best stalks of this 
patch may be used to furnish seed 
for the general crop the next year, 
if care be taken to keep them pure 
at the gin. The size of this seed 
patch may be increased if desired, or 
if a large quantity of seed be neces- 
sary. This is a simple, inexpensive 
method of procuring selected cotton 
seed for planting and there is abso- 
lutely no reason why any man should 
not follow it, except the lack of suf- 
ficient desire to do even this much 
to improve the character of seed he 
plants. It will pay better than any 
day’s cultivation he will give his 
general crop. 

Bf 


Does Seed Selection Pay? 


—an HE FOLLOWING ilustrations 
ns of the results of seed selec- 
tion are taken at random 
from hundreds that might be given: 
On 20 rows at Lamar, S. C., heavy 
seed yielded 1,047 pounds of cotton 
and ordinary seed yielded 944 
pounds. An increase of nearly 10 
per cent or an increase of 1 bale on 
every ten. As a result of two years’ 
selection, the length of the fiber ina 
variety of Egyptian cotton at Colum- 
bia, S. C., was increased from 1% 
inches to 1% inches and the yield 
also increased. 


No cotton grower can afford to ig- 
nore these results. The careful and 
intelligent selection of cotton seed 
for planting offers one of the very 
best opportunities for increasing the 
income of the average cotton planter 
a large part of the desired $500 
More a Year. 








EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








School of Telegraphy 





outers 


Established 21 years. 


LADIES. Open year round. 
ment: instruction thorough and practical 





Newnan, Georgia. 


The Oldest, Most Reliable and Rest Telegravh School in the 
South, Tul lon reasonable: board ch«an: town healthful ani pleasant. Weteach TH E- 
GRAPRY, TYPE'VRITING and RAILROAD AGENCY. A school for YOUNG MEN and 
Students can enroll at ang time. 
Only 4to6 months required to qualify fur 
service. Divlomwas awarded. Graduates GUARANTEED ¢ood positions. They begin on 
$4» to $65 per month; rapid promotion; steady employment. 
graphers. Telegraphy is the only trade or profession NOT overcrowde. 
for our 199 handsomety illustrated 64-page Catalog. 
Telegraphy and our Sehoo! and will tully convince you that the S.S T. isthe BEST. It 
is FREE and will be maltled promptly on request. 
encourage and inspire you. A ietter or posta: will bring it. 


Southern Telegraph School, Box 274, - Newnan, Ga. 


Most modern equip- 


Cons'ant demand for Tele- 
Write today 
It contains full particulars about 


You can’t afford to miss it. It will 











EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


Established and maintained by the State for the young men and 
women who wish to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new and modern. Sanitation perfect. 


Session Opens October 5th, 1909. 


For prospectus and information, address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


GREENVILLE, N. C. 

















A BUSINESS COURSE OF 50 LESSONS FOR $1.00 


NO TEACHERS REQUIRED 


The Science of Accounts made clear and simple. 


It contains valuable information for Farmers, Professionai and Business Men, and 
Young Men. Endorsed by business men and school boards. 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


Address George Allen, Raleigh, N. C. 














Com- 


KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE bret. gauipment.taree 


Hospital. Many attractive positions open as Practitioners. Teachers, [nvestizators, 
Sanitary Oicers. Army Veterinarians, U.S. Veterinary [nspectors. Term opens September 
16. Catalogue and further information sent on application. 

DR. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1360 E. 16th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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+ FRUIT, TRUCK = VEGETABLES x 


THE “WONDERBERRY.” 


The Luther Burbank ‘“‘Wonder- 
perry’ seems to have been a com- 
plete fake. The plant is closely re- 
lated to—if not identical with—the 
common black nightshade. The fruit 
has an insipid sort of taste with a 
disagreeable “farewell.” The people 
who paid big prices for the seed last 
spring probably have their money’s 
worth of experience; but we would 


a garden full of the things. The 
wonder is that a man who has 
done so much good work along hor- 
ticultural lines as has Mr. Burbank 
should send out such a plant with 
his endorsement. 





STARTING RIGHT WITH THE OR- 
CHARD. 


Don’t Expect Trees to Grow on Poor 
or Poorly Prepared Land. 


A good orchard requires good 
land, thorough preparation, good 
trees and at least as much in- 
telligent care as we give to 
our other crops. In making selec- 
tion of a piece of land, choose good 
soil, and if you can, select a sandy 
loam, with clay subsoil. Such land, 
with good drainage, will be found 
most suitable for all kinds of fruits. 
But a heavier soil will give good sat- 
isfaction, if properly managed. It 
must, however, have plenty of hu- 
mus in it, and the drainage must be 
good. It goes without saying, that 
the natural place for the orchard is 
near the house. 
Thorough preparation should be 
given the land selected. It is far 
easier to put it in good condition be- 
fore planting, than after the trees are 
set out. Cowpeas, velvet beans, 
crimson clover, Or some other legume 
grown on the land and turned under, 
makes an excellent foundation. A 
good dressing of stable manure is al- 
so in order. Break the land well, 
and put it in the best possible con- 
dition by repeated plowings and cul- 
tivation. You are making a perma- 
nent investment, the trees are to oc- 
cupy the ground for years to come. 
Buy good trees. It pays to get the 
best. A few cents’ difference in the 
price is nothing as compared with the 
expense of planting and caring for 
them. If the stock is poor, your la- 
bor may be thrown away. But good 
trees will amply repay your care and 
attention. Purchase from. reliable 
sources; good nurserymen direct, or 
their trustworthy representative, and 

make sure of your investment. 
H. H. HUME. 





Select your seed corn from the field 
this fali and next year send your boy 
to the Agricultural College on the 
profit secured from the increased 
yield from an 100 acres in corn.— 


Harlequin or Terrapin Bugs. 

Kindly tell me how to get rid 
of cabbage bugs, or that is what 
Icall them. They are black and 
yellow spotted bugs that get on 
the cabbage by the time they 
are half grown and stay on un- 
til they just eat them up. 

M. L. G. 
Cherokee Co., S. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

The bugs are the Harlequin bug. 
You can shake them off the edges of 
the leaves into a pan of water with 
kerosene on top. This will kill them, 
of course. But the best way is to 
sow some mustard between the rows 
of cabbages. They are fond of mus- 
tard and will gather on it and you 
can sprinkle some kerosene on them 
and kill bugs .and mustard, too. By 
sowing some mustard before setting 
the cabbage along the borders, you 
can kill most of the bugs that would 
get on the cabbage. Sow more mus- 
tard later for a trap crop and get 
the late ones on it and kill them with 
kerosene, and thus prevent increase. 
Late in the fall sow some kale and 
they will winter on it and come out 
and feed in the spring and can be 
killed before they attack the cab- 
bages. After they get on the cab- 
bages the only thing to do is to shake 
them off into a pan of kerosene. 





Don’t Cut Off Potato Vines. 


Will it injure sweet potatoes 
to cut off the vines say ten 
inches from the base? I have 
ten acres in potatoes and the 
vines are very thick, and if it 











Directory for Truckers and 
Fruitmen. 


TREES. seaman, tom Fase 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 

















will not hurt the potatoes, I 
would like to cut the vines for 
hay. Tis He Big OF 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
The leaves of the potatoes are the | 
means through which starch is form- 
ed and stored in the roots, and the 
more leaves the more potatoes, pro- 
vided there is a due percentage of 
phosphate and potash in the soil. 
The leaves are taking in carbon from 
the air and with this carbon in the 
presence of potash, starch is formed 
and carried by the phosphoric acid 
and stored in the roots. Hence any 


damage to the leaves wil damage t*e 
crop. 





To Get Rid of Terrapin Bugs. 
Messrs. Editors: To one gallon of 


| land plaster put one pint of spirits 


of turpentine and stir well until it 
is all mixed. While cabbages are 
wet with dew sprinkle on in small 
quantity, not more than one spoon- 
ful to each cabbage, and in less than 
ten hours all the bugs will be gone. 
If any more should come, it can be 
repeated. If land plaster is not con- 
venient, common, wood ashes will be 
all right. 
MRS. G. L. HARRELL. 











We have told you how to add 6 
sphate, by mixing 100 lbs. of either 
Have you arranged to do this? 


Potash pays. But next week 
delivered in time for use. 


New York—93 Nassau Street 





The Last Call 


We have been telling you all 
summer to use not less than 
6 per cent. of Potash in your 
wheat fertilizer. 


per cent. of Potash to bone or phos- 
with 15 lbs. of Muriate of Potash. 
To increase your wheat crop at a 


‘cost of less than ro cents per bushel ? 
If not, telenhone to your dealer to get the Potash at once—or, to 
furnish you with a 2-8-6 fertilizer for your wheat—equally good for rye. 


may be too late to get the goods 


Therefore, do it mow. 


Send for Literature containing facts about soil, 
crops, manures and fertilizers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 1224 Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mailed free. 


k Block 
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The use of com- 
mercial fertilizers on 
the wheat crop is year- 
ly becoming more 
general—proof enough 
that it pays, and pays 
well. 

Too many farmers, 
however, use fertilizers 
without due regard for the 
special needs of their soils. 
Often they buy the cheapest 





MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want a good house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 





C. B. Williams. 


Fruit and Produee Commission Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St.. Baltimore. Md 


grades. Or they use very 
small quantities. 

That such 

unscientific 


use of fertili- 
zers has proved 














Fossilized Sea Animals 








and Shell Fish—Ground 





A natural lime with strong fertilizing 
Increases all crops. Sow broadcast be‘ore 


100 tons $450.00, Net Cash. F. O. B. in bags, 


cotton or peanuts and you will be amply repaid. 


properties. Highly beneficial to all soils 
or aiter seeding wheat, oats, alfalfa, clover 
1 ton $6.00, 10 tons $55.00, 20 tons $100.00 
New Bern, N. C. 








Porter-Brown Chemical Co., Sele Maaufecturers, New Bern, N. C. 


profitable indi- 
cates what it 
can accomplish 





for wheat grow- 

Unfertilizea ers if used 

more carefully and _intelli- 
gently. 


The best way to learn just 
what fertilizers wi:l pay you 
best is to make com- 
parative tests on a 
small scale with your 
soils—-then use a 











Plain Talks on Fertilizers 


Increasing and Safeguarding the Wheat-Crop 





Pa a t, ates 
Fertilized 


Virginia Carolina) 
Chemisal.d 





sufficient amount and 
you will undoubtedly 
increase not only the 
average yields, but your 
profits as well. 

Write to the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Company for its 
new Year Book or Al- 
manac, a costly 130 page 
book, written by government 
and private experts. It shows 
how and why you can in- 
crease your crops three or 
four fold by 
following mod- 
em agricul- 
tural methods. 
A postal to 
any of the Com- 
pany’s offices 
given below 
will bring a 











Fertilized 
copy by mail free of charge. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CO. 





Richmond, Va. Durham, N.C, 
Norfolk, Va. Charleston, S.C, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Montgomery, Ala, 

_ Memphis, Tenn, 

Shreveport, La, 
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Where to Buy Engines, Boilers, Etc. 





The 31 Roller 


vero SUCCESS SPREADER 2.2. 


Free From Cog Gears—Direct Chain Drive—Light Draft—Choice of Every- 
body Who Really Knows Manure Spreaders. 


Why experiment! The Success is in use at nearly all Agricultural Colleges and U. 8. Ex rimental 
Farms. It makes you sure of right work and right wor.ing. Parts simple—everything direct—free 
from breakage—long lived. A generation-of experience in it—it has been the leader from the first. 
Distinguished features made exclusive through patents. 


Equipped With Either Steel 
or Wooden Wheels 

















These Roller Bearings are as 
Good As a Horse 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
YOUR 


LIM LAND 


Fifty per cent of our Southern farm 
lands neei time—muich of it badly. To 
supply tnis demand we have erected a 
8p-clally equipped plant and are mik- 
ing prompt shipments of as good lime 
as yuu can buy— 











ENCINE 


Made in Three Types -—All Sizes. 
Stationary—Ready for Mounting—Portabie. 


Some of the mechanical features that place the FOOS ina class by itself and 
make it the must reliable gasoline engine on the market : 

(1) Both valves worked vertically and mechanically. (2) Plain cylinder head 
free from al mechanism. % Sensitive goveroor, permitting regulation of speed 
while enyine is running. 4) Balance weights on crunk arm im line with pi-ton 
and ovlinder and betwe- n main beuring:« (the most expensive but only proper way). 
(6) Wipe Spark which keeps itself oleun and insures ignition of every charge taken 
into the cylinder. 

Get a mechanic to compare the FOOS with the one which the “other man” tells 
you is “just as good” and let him decide for you. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS CO., Petersburg, Va. 
General Selling Agents for Virginia and North Carolina 


Also agents for ‘KELLY DUPLEX MIlLLS” (Grinds Cobs and Shucks as well as 
small grain): “WHIRLWIND” Feed and Ensilage Cutters (knives on fan-wheel); 
MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES. 


Greensboro Boiler and Machine 
Company, 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Bollers, 

Engines, 

Saw Mills; 
Agricultural, 
Electric Light 
and Power Plants: 


In any quanti ies. For all purposes 


Try our Slak+«d lime (shipped in pa- 
per lined barrels) for Produce, and our 
Ground Limestone, for Alfalfa. 

Remember, that in buving I'me, it Is 
very important that you get the best 
This you do when you deal with us. 
Ask for prices aud information. 


BLUE RIJGE LIM* CO., Fletcher, N.C 


and Splitters. 
Anything in the Machinery fine that you need. 











FARMS AND FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


The Celebrated Alamance Stock 


and Grain Farm For Sale 











HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twen 
to twenty-five per ton and give away your hul 

in the trade? Why not make a and — at § 





Last week The Progressive Farmer published on its first page a 
beautiful Alamance County wheat field yielding 30 bushels of wheat 
per acre. It hapens, although the editor did not know it when the - 
picture was arranged for, that the farm is for sale: the finest stock - f bry Sy 
and grain farm in the South. It is the L. B. Holt farm, situated pe oo lille a 
near Burlington and Graham, consisting of 900 acres, with two - | = 
handsome homes where Holts were raised, now offered for sale for % 
the first time on account of ill health of owner. 
way, improved to the highest extent. 
ginal growth timber. 


Modern in every 





On macadam road. Fine ori- 


The chance of a life time. 


PNEUMATIC 
GINNING 


Angle Drive simixe 


Comp!ete with double box, Steam Cylinder Press, 
Cushion d Trampcr, Improved Cleaning Feede.s, 


Double Roll Condenser, tFi 
Address, MAXIM U 1 MINIM 











ALAMANCE INSURANCE & REALTY COMPANY, 


BURLINGTON, N. C. 


—Write for Testimonial List, Prices, Terms, Etc.— 
GIBBFS MACHINERY COMPANY, 
SELLERS OF “‘GIRBES GUARANTEED MACHINERY,’’—ALL 


BOX 1290, COLUMBIA, 5, C, 
BALING 


Wala UK PRESSES 


For hay and everything that can be baled 
—strong, serviceable, durable Presses, made 
from the best of materials, by workmen 
who are experts at press building. 

Backed by more than fifty years of sys 
tematic development and improvement. The 
Dederick was the first practical Baling Press 

—it is the best to-day. 
Good for a lifetime 

of hard work. Our 

SA\. Catalogue will in- 


[/ = 
4 





Stickney GasolineEn 
ARE THE BEST 


» Why? Because of the outside igniter 
modern open pooling Gystem, straight 
line valve motion and ball-bearing gov 


FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA——— 
FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 60 to 1,000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars 
per acre. Write for catalogue. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMP’Y, Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 











Old Tallahassee, Fla. 


Land where health is good and 
crops bountiful. This is the 
hill country. Splendid farm 
lands $7 to $15 per acre. Sand 
lands $1 to $5 per acre. 


Buy of Reliable People 


R. GRIFFIN JOHNSON, 


Tallahassee, Fila. 





Charles A.Stickney Compan 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST PAUL MINN 


The UNIT Road Machine] 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARWwE Graders 


DOES WORK. 
AT HALF 

THE COST = 
The Call-WattCo, KY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Am a farmer in the real estate business. 

make farming lands a specialty. If you want 

| to sell, cuy. or rent a tarm, write me. Posi- 

tionsjior farm f{»remen procured on reasonable 
terms, A. B. Deans, Wilson, N. C. 











‘Very Attractive Rates 
‘NIA GA RA FALLS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


| The Southern Railway announces 
|the following low rates to Niagara 
| Falls. N Y, and return, tickets to be 





REDUCED PRICES. 


For a limited time we are going to offer 























Farm for sale. No. 1002—About 400 acres, 
situated 3% miles the attractive towo of Ox- 
ford, N.C. Nice dweliiayv, barns, stables and 
all outhouses. Two tenant s-ttlements. Plan 
tatton bounded by creek. especia'ly fine for 
Cattle and stock farm. The property is divid- | 
ed in half by railroad and station within one | 
mile. Granville Real Estate & Trust Com- 
pany, Oxford, N C. 


| sold on September Ist, good to retu n 
| until September 1~th. 


Rate from Ral- 
eigh, $30.25; Durham, $30.25. Route 
via Washington, D. C., anu Buffalo, 
New York 

For further information communi 
cate with undersigned. 

R. H. DeBUTTS, T. P. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 








SIXTY-SEVEn DOLLARS 

buys the strongest, most durable, and most 
complete HAY PRESS in the world. Oper 
ated by horsepower. Will last a life time. 
Have been making them successfully for 16 
years. A money-making proposition—pays 
for itself in a few days, Full information and 
iliustrated catalog free upon request. 


TOWER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





at a very close price for the purpose 2f adver- 
PETTY-REID CO.. Greensboro. N. C. 

Best farm press made, 

$3 WAY PRESS thourandsin use Over 

we've madethem. Shipped on 6 days’ 

trial direct from factory. Write for booklet. 


tising. Write us for catalogue and prices. 
400 sold in 3 months. For 0 years 
WALKINS HAY PR«SS CO., Atlanta, G2. 








